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Introduction  to  Oral  History  Interviews  of: 


Obed  E.  Bosworth 
Geyserville,  Ca. 


by  William  F.  Heintz 


Everyone  knew  Obed  Bosworth.  Or  had  heard  of  him.  And  once  you  met 
Obed,  you  never  forgot  him.  Perhaps  I  should  draw  some  geographic  lines 
around  the  word  Everyone,  for  I  mean  residents  in  northern  Sonoma  County. 
Obed  did  not  travel  further  south  than  Healdsburg.  I  suspect  he  could  count 
on  the  fingers  of  both  hands  the  times  he  had  been  out  of  Sonoma  County. 
There  was  no  need  for  him  to  travel,  his  life,  his  world  was  Geyserville  and 
Alexander  Valley.  There  may  have  been  some  who  disliked  him,  but  I  could 
sit  for  hours  listening  to  his  precise  recollections  of  people  and  events,  I  liked 
Obed. 

He  may  have  offended  some  because  he  never  took  off  his  hat  and  in  past 
years,  that  lack  of  respect  for  older  ladies  may  have  caused  some  grumbling.  I 
suspect  he  felt  more  comfortable  around  men,  particularly  hunters  who  came 
in  to  buy  shells  or  men's  clothing. 

Obed  ran  a  country  store,  on  the  right  hand  [eastern]  side  of  the  main  street 
in  Geyserville,  opposite  a  gasoline  station.  It  had  been  there  forever.  He  sold 
clothing  and  straw  hats,  and  cowboy  boots  for  men  and  boys.  (The  store's 
proper  name  was  Bosworth  &  Son,  General  Merchandise  Store.) 

His  first  love  was  local  history.  It  took  him  a  considerable  amount  of  time  to 
move  from  his  office  in  the  back  of  the  store — where  he  reminisced — to  attend 
a  customer  interrupting  him. 

My  first  contact  with  Bosworth  was  in  May,  1973  while  researching  the 
history  of  the  Geyser  Peak  Winery.  He  was  already  nearly  80  years  of  age, 
having  been  born  October  9,  1984.  I  had  come  to  Bosworth  for  help  in  sorting 
out  the  birth  of  the  Geyser  Peak  Winery.  In  1973,  a  large  sign  on  one  of  the 
buildings  read  "Est.  1910".  Yet,  there  were  references  in  local  newspapers  and 
a  San  Francisco  wine  journal,  as  far  back  as  the  late  1890's,  to  a  Geyser  Peak 
Winery.  "Why  1910?"  I  asked  Bosworth.  He  did  not  have  an  answer  to  this 
question  but  he  knew  the  winery  dated  back  to  the  1880's.  I  was  encouraged 
to  keep  researching.  (Walden  &  Sons  who  owned  Geyser  Peak  for  some  years, 
went  bankrupt  in  1905  and  a  new  group  of  investors  reopened  the  winery  in 
1910.  Bankruptcy  carried  a  heavy  onus  then,  the  owners  hoped  to  gloss  over 
the  past  by  starting  with  a  new  founding  date.) 

The  three  taped  interviews  I  had  with  Bosworth,  the  last  being  in  November, 
1978,  cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects.  These  interviews  are  about  the  local 
history  of  Geyserville  and  Alexander  Valley  and  only  co-incidentally  about 
wine  and  grapes. 


Once  Bosworth  began  talking  and  recalling  long  forgotten  events,  he  was  in 
charge  of  the  interview,  not  the  other  way  around.  I  let  him  talk,  fortunately. 

Bosworth's  father  ran  a  livery  stable  as  well,  in  Geyserville  and  Obed 
provides  some  insight  too  on  how  this  business  was  operated.  One  could  rent 
a  wagon  and  horse  for  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day. 

He  attended  dances  at  Earthquake  Slide  Hall  on  Saturday  nights  at  the 
eastern  end  of  Alexander  Valley.  He  knew  Peter  Young,  grandfather  of  Robert 
Young.  He  knew  John  Whitton  who  purchased  a  farm  south  of  town  about 
1910.  The  names  flow  almost  like  water  when  he  talked,  although  now  and 
then  he  forgot  a  last  name,  that  bothered  him  greatly,  he  would  pause  for  a 
long  period  of  time,  sometimes  rambling  on  in  hopes  the  name  could  come 
back  to  him.  He  was  fascinating  to  watch  during  such  memory  lapses.  Often 
he  would  roll  a  cigarette  (the  old  fashioned  way,  with  paper  and  tobacco 
poured  from  a  can.)  He  would  stare  at  his  desk,  hoping  perhaps  to  spot  an  old 
unpaid  bill  with  the  forgotten  name  on  it.  He  would  bend  over  the  desk, 
shuffling  papers,  seeking  time  before  having  to  proceed. 

Bosworth  was  tall  and  thin,  easily  six  foot  tall.  He  bore  no  one  any  animosity 
and  talked  to  me  as  easily  as  if  we  had  known  each  other  for  decades.  I  have 
only  one  regret  about  all  of  our  meetings,  only  three  of  which  were  taped.  I 
wish  I  had  purchased  a  pair  of  cowboy  boots  from  him.  He  took  great  pride  in 
fitting  exactly  any  man's  foot.  The  sound  of  those  boots  on  the  old  plain 
wooden  Bosworth  store  floor  would  have  been  musical,  no  doubt. 
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Obed  E.  Bosworth 
Early  History  of  Geyserville  &  Geyser  Peak  Winery 

May  15, 1973 

Interviewed  by  William  Heintz 
at  the  Bosworth  &  Son  store,  Geyserville  Avenue,  Geyserville 

Transcription  by  Gail  Ryan,  Healdsburg 
September,  1993 


William  Heintz: 

Obed  Bosworth: 
Heintz: 

Bosworth: 

Heintz: 

Bosworth: 

Heintz: 

Bosworth: 

Heintz: 

Bosworth: 

Heintz: 
Bosworth: 


Today's  date  is  May  15th,  1973.  I'm  in  Geyserville  and  I'm 
going  to  be  talking  with  Mr.  Bosworth,  with  Obed,  and  that's 
O-B-E-D? 

That's  right,  like  a  bed  with  an  'O'  in  the  front  of  it,  and  I 
always  use  the  initial  *E\  Obed  E. 

I  always  hesitate  a  little  bit  asking  women  this  question,  but 
most  men  don't  seem  to  mind.  Can  I  ask  you  when  you  were 
born,  so  we  can  have  some  idea  of  your — 

Yes,  I  was  born  October  9, 1894. 

1894.  That  makes  you  how  old  now?  In  October  you'll  be  — 

Seventy-nine. 

Were  you  born  in  Geyserville? 

Yeah,  I  can  throw  a  rock  to  where  I  was  born. 

Do  you  still  have  the  same  house  that  you  were  born  in? 

No,  no.  But  I'm  the  third  generation  that  owns  this  piece  of 
ground  [that  the  Bosworth  and  Son  store  is  on]. 

Was  it  a  store  before,  your  store? 

No,  no.  This  store  building  was  built,  I  would  say,  in  about 
1902.  It  was  standing  at  the  time  of  the  earthquake  and  fire, 
you  know  of  San  Francisco  of  April  the  18th,  1906,  it  was 
standing  then  because  I  know  that  my  father  was  the 
manager  of  a  company  store  [Roachdale]  at  the  lower  end  of 
town.  This  building  was  vacant  at  that  particular  time,  it 
only  went  back  as  far  as  that  wall  over  there,  but  they 
brought  a  whole  lot  of  their  merchandise  that  had  been 
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damaged  and  so  on  over  there,  and  they  had  to  practically 
clean  the  building  up  because  it  was  a  brick  building.  And 
you  know  what  happened  to  brick  buildings,  and  they  had  to 
put  big  rods  through  and  squeeze  the  thing  together  and 
eventually  re-plastered  it  and  repainted  it,  and  so  on,  so 
there  was  probably  an  interval  there  that  they  were  just  kind 
of  doing  business  out  of  boxes  and  one  thing  and  another, 
until  they  got  the  thing  straightened  out  and  moved  back  in 
again. 

Heintz:  What  do  you  call  the  name  of  this  store? 

Bosworth:  Bosworth  and  Son. 

Heintz:  And  there's  been  a  Bosworth  and  Son  since  at  least  1884? 

Bosworth:  No,  no,  we  started  the  business  under  that  name  on  March 

15, 1912.  My  father  and  I  started  it  together. 

Heintz:  What  had  your  father  done  before? 

Bosworth:  Well,  he  was  manager  of  that — he  was  manager  at  the  time 

we  came  over  here,  he  was  manager  and  I  had  worked  for 
him  for  three  years  over  there  so  I  had  put  in  the  month  of 
April,  which  is  the  month  past,  I  have  put  in  three  and  sixty- 
one — I  have  put  in  64  years  behind  the  general  store  counter 
and  I've  had  two  jobs,  one  of  three  years  and  one  of  sixty-one 
years,  [laughter] 

Heintz:  And  you  run  the  store  by  yourself? 

Bosworth:  Yeah. 

Heintz:  Its  quite  an  interesting  store,  everything  from  watches  to 

cigarettes  to  seeds  to  cowboy  boots. 

Bosworth:  That  is,  you  have  to  be  quite  an  item,  and  they'll,  frankly,  I 

don't  mean  to  be  braggin'  about  it,  but  I  have  them  that  come 
from  far  and  near  to  get  me  to — especially  if  they've  got  a 
tough  foot  or  something  or  other  to  fit,  and  once  in  a  while 
when  we  get  down  to  it,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
they've  got  two  different  feet,  why  I  measure  their  feet  and 
just  draw  an  outline  of  the  foot  to  go  on.  I've  got  a  pair  in  the 
box  there  now  that  the  fellow's  going  to  pay  me  just  a  little 
shy  of  seventy,  well,  I  expect  probably  tax  and  all,  I  expect 
it'll  run  up  to  $75,  for  the  pair  of  boots,  and  he  never  has  had 
a  pair  of  boots  that  fit  him,  and  he  came  in  and  asked  me  if  I 
could  make  the  measure  and  I  told  him  that  I  could  and  that 
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Heintz: 


Bosworth: 


Heintz: 
Bosworth: 


Heintz: 
Bosworth: 


I  thought  that  I  could  give  him  a  perfect  fit.  So  they  are 
laying  there  waiting  for  him  now  to  come  for  them. 

Well,  a  pair  of  cowboy  boots,  the  last  ones  I  had  have  worn 
through  the  soles  and  I  think  the  next  time  I'm  ready  to  buy 
I'll  stop  in  here  and  make  sure  I  buy  them. 

I  want  to  ask  you,  I  know  you  know  a  great  deal  of  history 
about  Healdsburg,  Geyserville,  about  the  wine  industry,  but  I 
want  to  ask  you  some  specific  questions  this  time  about  one 
winery,  and  the  next  time  I  come  back  we'll  get  into  more 
detail.  You  said  that  you  remembered  the  Walden  Winery, 
that  was  the  name  before  [it  became]  Geyser  Peak? 

I'll  go  back  this  far,  that  I  can  go  back,  see,  this  was  all  grant 
land,  to  start  with.  This  was  what  most  people  called  Tzabaco 
Rancho,  but  a  man  who  speaks  very  good  Spanish  and  so  on 
and  whose  grandfather  was  one  of  the  first  surveyors  who 
came  into  this  part  of  the  country,  and  so  on,  he  says  you  put 
the  empasis  on  the  first  syllabel,  and  he  says  it  is  really 
called  'Za-ba-co'  Rancho.  And  the  hacienda  is  still  standing 
over  here  in  Dry  Creek  Valley.  I  forget  now  [it's  exact 
boundaries],  it  was  from  the  further  side  of  Dry  Creek,  across 
Dry  Creek  Valley,  and  across  this  valley,  and  about  half  way 
up  these  hills  on  the  other  side,  took  in  Tzabaco  Grant,  which 
was,  I  would  imagine,  let's  see,  a  league  was  supposed  to 
have  been,  what  was  it,  about  two  miles  was  it?  Or  something 
like  that.  They  classed  it  in  leagues  at  that  time. 

Yes,  I  remember  that. 

But  it  run  from  down  almost  to  Lytton  [Springs  Road]  was 
the  south  line  of  the  Grant  and  up  about  half  way  to  Asti  was 
the  north  line  of  the  Grant.  So  all  this  country  was,  as  old 
man  Clark  calls  it,  Tzabaco  Grant.  So  the  fight  was  between 
the  settlers  and  the  grant  holders,  or  the  heirs  to  the  Grant 
holders.  And  they  came  in  a  good  many  times  and  tried  to 
remove  a  lot  of  these  people,  and  told  them  they'd  give'em  so 
long  to  move  out,  so  it  was  like  that,  and  they  got  together 
and  either  as  individuals  or  as  a  group,  why  told  them  to 
either  get  off  the  Grant  and  be  off  of  it  inside  of  15  minutes  or 
their  neck'd  be  quite  a  bit  longer  than  it  was.  So  they  usually 
got! 

When  did  Geyserville  start  then? 

Well,  it  was  first  called  Clareville.  I  have  a  picture  of  the  old 
depot,  I  guess  the  first  one  that  we  had — here  is 
Geyserville — it  is — it  was  spelt  Clareville,  but  the  old  man 
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who  says  his  grandfather  was  this  surveyer,  and  so  on,  and 
who  was  of  Spanish  descent,  he  says  the  name  was  spelt 
Clar,  and  he  thought  that  they  got  a  word — a  letter  wrong  in 
it  when  they  called  it  'Clareville'  but  it  remained  as  that 
during  the  days  of  the  Wells  Fargo — 

Heintz:  When  did  Clareville  begin? 

Bosworth:  Well,  there  were  two  first  settlers  settled  in  Geyserville  in 

1851.  One's  name  was  Davenport  Cozzens  and  the  other's 
name  was  Elisha,  I  think,  Ely,  they  were  the  two  first  ones, 
and  they  settled  in  '51.  Then  very  shortly  afterwards  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Godwin  started  the  store,  and  then  he  sold  out 
to  someone,  and  went  away  and  joined  the  Armies  of  the  Civil 
War  and  was  killed,  I  believe,  in  the  Civil  War.  And  then  for 
a  good  many  years  a  man  by  the  name  of  Wiedersheim, 
Henry  Wiedersheim,  he  was  of  either  German  or  Swiss 
descent — he  run  a  store  and  had  the  Wells  Fargo  office  for 
quite  a  good  many  years. 

Heintz:  This  was  still  before  the  railroad? 

Bosworth:  That  was  before  the  railroad,  and  when  the  railroad  then 

came  through,  the  town  at  that  time  was  about,  was  all 
between  where  the  old  high  school  is  up  here  and  the  old 
grammar  school.  It  was  up  there  in  that  part  of  the  town,  and 
then  when  the  railroad  came  through,  they  put  their  depot 
down  here,  and  a  man  by  the  name  of  George  Critchfield,  who 
owned  the  land  from  [Highway]  101  here  through  to  the 
railroad  tract  and  to  that  depot,  he  opened  the  streets  up 
down  there  and  put  in  six  lots  on  each  side  of  that  street,  and 
called  it  Critchfield's  Addition  to  the  Town  of  Geyserville. 
When  they,  the  depot,  put,  because  of  its  nearness  to  Geyser 
Peak,  and  so  put  the  name  of  Geyserville  up  on  their  depot. 
And  then  for  a  number  of  years  it  had  both  names  on  the 
depot,  Geyserville  and  Clareville. 

Heintz:  What  year  did  the  railroad  come,  do  you  have  any  idea? 

Bosworth:  The  railroad,  if  I  remember  right,  I  think  it  was  in  about  '78, 

77  or  '78. 

Heintz:  I  think  that  would  be  about  right,  because  it  came  to  Glen 

Ellen  about  two  years  before  its  arrival  here. 

Bosworth:  So  then  as  soon  as  the  depot  was  built,  and  the  street  was 

opened  through  to  the  depot,  not  any  further  than  the 
railroad  track.  At  first  why  it  just  went  as  far  as  the  railroad 
track,  later  on  it  was  opened  on  clear  through  to  the  river. 
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But  the  main  way  of  getting  across  the  river  was  going  down 
two  streeets  below  town,  three  streets  below  town,  to  what  is 
now  known  as  Walden  Street,  and  they  went  down  to  Walden 
Street  and  right  straight  through  to  the  river.  And  then  they 
crossed  it  at  whatever  point  probably  had  the  least  bank  and 
so  on  so  they  could  get  up  out  of  there. 

Heintz:  Now,  there  was  no  winery  in  Geyserville  in  1878  when  the 

railroad  came  in,  that  you  know  of? 

Bosworth:  No,  no.  As  near  as  I  can  tell,  I  am  quite  sure  that  Dr.  Elisha 

Ely  planted  the  first  vineyard  that  there  was  in  Geyserville. 
And  he  planted  it  up  on  this  ranch  now,  that  well,  I  dunno  as 
the  exact  spot  would  be  the  same  that  the  Schlitz  [Brewing 
Company]  have  bought,  but  it  was  a  part  of  that  Hoffman 
Ranch  which  Hoffman  sold  out  all  of  his  except  his  house  and 
I  think  three  acres  of  ground  or  something  or  other  of  the 
kind  to  them,  but  up  next  to  the  hill,  where  the  old  man  built 
his  house  up  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  when  you  get  up  to  where 
Hoffman's  barn  is,  just  about  opposite  is  the  gateway  agoing 
through,  its  on  the  right  hand  side  going  up  the  road,  and  its 
red,  and  was  at  one  time,  I  think,  trimmed  with  white,  as  I 
remember  right,  but  it  hasn't  been  painted,  I  don't  think  in  a 
good  many  years,  and  right  almost  opposite  of  it,  just  a  little 
to  the  side  of  opposite,  there's  a  road  goes  up  to  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  and  when  you  get  up  there  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  then  the 
road  turned  to  the  right,  and  went  on  around  andt  o  what 
they  always  called  the  Grove  and  that  is  still  there,  a  very 
pretty  spot  that  has  all  kinds  of  native  trees  in  it,  and  if  a 
person  had  taken  a  trail  that  there  was,  just  as  he  hit  the 
fooot  of  the  hill  and  wound  around  up  that  hill,  on  top  was 
where  Ely  built  his  first  home. 

Heintz:  Okay.  Now  let  me  just  back  up  for  a  second  and  review  this. 

You  think  Ely  planted  the  first  vineyard  in  Geyserville,  then 
Ely  sold  part  of  this  land  to  Hoffman? 

Bosworth:  No,  he  sold  it  all  to  a  man  by  the  name  of  Walter  B. 

Cummings.  And  Walter  B.  Cummings,  then  when  he  passed 
away,  left  it  to  his  descendants,  and  they  were — Mrs. 
Hoffman  was  the  daughter  of  a  niece  of  this  Walter  B. 
Cummings,  or  a  man  by  the  name  of  Harry  Cummings,  and 
since  then  it  had  beeen  in  that  same  family  because  Mrs. 
Hoffman  was  a  Cummings.  But  Walter  B.  Cummings  came 
there  and  bought  it  in  I  think  that  was  about  71,  so  I  guess 
that— 


Heintz: 


Are  there  still  Hoffmans  around? 
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Bosworth:  Yes,  one  of  the  Hoffman  boys  is  the  one  who  sold  all  of  the 

Hoffman  piece  that  hadn't  already  been  disposed  of,  sold  it  all 
to  Schlitz.  Or  sold  it,  I  guess,  first  to  Bagnani  and  then 
Bagnani  sold  the  whole  entire  thing  to  Schlitz. 

Heintz:  Well,  I've  got  to  back  up  here  just  a  little  bit.  Who  did  Walden 

buy  his  land  from.  You  think  from  Hoffman? 

Bosworth:  No,  it  wasn't  a  part  of  it.  It  was  still  a  different  place.  The 

first  man  that  I  can  ever  remember,  it  was  a  little  before  my 
time,  but  the  first  man  that  I  can  ever  remember  hearing 
that  owned  that  place  especially  that  piece  up  there  where 
the  big  two-story  white  house  is  and  where  the  winery — 

Heintz:  Did  Walden  build  that  big  white  house? 

Bosworth:  Yes.  Walden  built  the  big  house,  but  the  first  man  that  I 

remember  and  his  name  was  Eli,  E-  I,  Eli  Cummings,  but  he 
was  in  no  way  related  to  this  man  Walter  B.  Cummings.  who 
bought  the  Ely  place.  He  was  a  different  man,  and  he  was  on 
that  place  for  a  number  of  years,  and  I'm  under  the 
impression  that  he  sold  it  out  to  a  man  by  the  name  of  Frank 
Walden.  Frank  Walden  was  a  man  who  came  out  from  the 
East  and  was  a  uncle  of  this  Edward  Walden.  Now  what 
became  of  Frank  Walden  I  don't  remember,  but  he  was  just  a 
name  to  me  when  I  can  first  remember.  From  what  I  can  first 
remember  why,  this  fellow  Edward  Walden  had  built  the  big 
white  house  up  there  on  the  hill,  and  was  running  a  distillery 
turning  wine  into  brandy,  and  he  had  what  was  known  as  the 
Geyser  Peak  brand,  and  then  for  a  number  of  years  he  run  a 
cannery  there  and  canned  peaches  and  pears  and  plums  and 
possibly  some  cherries  on  the  place.  And  then  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  too  expensive  to  haul  his  cans  and  his 
sugar  and  all  of  his  stuff  up  to  the  winery,  and  then  the 
finished  product  back  to  the  depot  again,  and  he  said  if  he 
only  had  a  tract  of  land  on  the  railroad  siding,  here,  it  would 
eliminate  a  lot  of  cost  and  my  father  and  a  man  by  the  name 
of  John  Stone  who  used  to  live  here  in  town,  went  out  over 
the  country  and  circulated  the  petition  to  get  people — they 
got  first  the  option  on  I  think  it  was  three  or  five  acres  of  land 
down  here  where  now  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Sanderson,  I 
guess  it  is,  Sandburg,  Sandburg,  has  a  little  lumber  mill 
down  here  on  the  property  now.  They  got  the  option  on  that 
piece  of  land  for  so  much  money,  and  went  out  and  raised 
enough  money  and  had  the  Missus,  the  Mrs.  Hamilton,  that 
they  bought  it  from  to  hold  the  thing  in  abeyance  I  believe  it 
was,  until  such  time  as  the  cannery  was  moved,  and  when 
the  cannery  was  moved  and  put  on  the  property,  why  he  was 
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given  the  deed  for  the  piece  of  property,  and  he  operated 
there  for  a  few  more  years,  and  then  finally  went  bust. 

Heintz:  Now,  do  you  remember  what  year  he  went  broke? 

Bosworth:  Well,  I  think  that  they  went  broke,  I  think  they  moved  it 

down  there,  I  would  think  in  about  1902,  and  I  think  by  1905 
about,  why  he  was  gone.  Because  when  the  earthquake  and 
fire  of  April  18,  1906  came  he  was  living  on  Divisidero  Street 
in  San  Francisco,  then  he  later  went  to  Hawaii  and  operated 
a  pineapple  cannery  for  some  big  firm  over  there,  I  don't 
know  whether  it  was  Dole,  or  who  it  was,  and  was  over  there 
for  several  seasons,  and  then  my  father  helped  him  and  he 
got  his  family  back  over  here  again,  and  he  went  up  and 
made  a  deal  with  Johnny  Rose,  that  owned  the  winery  that 
Bagnani  or  Schlitz  has  now,  across  the  road  from  the  big  old 
white  house,  over  there  where  there's  a  yellow — 

Heintz:  Pastori's?  Oh,  you  mean  where  the  yellow  house  is  now? 

Bosworth:  Yeah,  where  the  yellow  house  is,  and  the  old  winery  that  sets 

in  there  behind  it.  Johnny  Rose  had  started  it.  He  had  been 
an  employee  of  Waldens  years  before  and  he  went  up  and 
made  a  deal  with  John  Rose  to  buy  wine  off  of  him  and  he 
built  a  small  building  there  for  a  distillery,  and  licensed  it 
and  so  on  and  picked  up  the  old  Geyser  Peak  brand  of  brandy 
and  done  very  well  for  himself. 

Heintz:  Was  this  before  Prohibition,  or  after? 

Bosworth:  Yes,  before  Prohibition. 

Heintz:  Now,  we're  talking  of  Edward? 

Bosworth:  We're  talking  about  Edward,  yes. 

Heintz:  Edward  Walden.  Okay,  let's  go  back  for  a  minute.  I  have  a 

history  of  Sonoma  County  that  was  printed,  I  don't  have  the 
exact  date  here,  but  about  1912.  It  says  in  this  history  that 
previous  to  Walden  &  Co.,  "the  winery  was  erected  in  1876  by 
a  man  by  the  name  of  the  initial  A.  and  then  the  last  name  is 
spelled  'Q-u-i-t-s-o-n',  Quitson — 

Bosworth:  It  might  possibly  have  been. 

Heintz:  — the  proprietor  of  the  ranch  at  that  time.  He  then  sold  it  to  a 

Spaniard  who  didn't  keep  the  winery  going  for  several  years, 
and  then  finally  the  winery  was  purchased  from  the  Spaniard 
by  Walden  &  Co."  Now,  do  you  remember  what  year  Walden 
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came  here?  It  was  in  the  1880's  probably?  Ever  hear  talk 
about  that  date? 

Bosworth:  As  far  back  as  I  can  remember  was  about  '99,  and  along  in 

'99,  why  Walden  was  there  then.  Now  just  how  long  he  had 
been  there,  why — 

Heintz:  You  don't  remember  who  Waldens  purchased  the  land  from? 

Bosworth:  No,  I  can't  tell  you  that.  I  was  sort  of  under  the  impression 

that  they  got  it  from  Frank  Walden,  this  Edward  Walden  and 
his  brother,  and  — I  can't  remember. 

Heintz:  Frank  Walden  was  the  father,  right? 

Bosworth:  No,  he  was  an  uncle. 

Heintz:  And  he  was  from  New  York? 

Bosworth:  He  was  from  New  York  and  so  were  the  younger  Waldens. 

Heintz:  Why  did  they  come  out  from  New  York? 

Bosworth:  That's  more  than  I  can  tell  you.  I  think  the  younger  ones 

came  because  he  owned  that  property.  But  this  Frank 
Walden,  I  was  kind  of  under  the  impression  that  he  had  got  it 
from  this  Eli  Walden.  Apparently  there  was  somebody  else 
in-between  then. 

Heintz:  Okay.  I'm  going  to  have  to  double  check  this  then  at  the 

Recorder's  Office  to  see  if  I  can  run  back  the  date.  I  have 
found  some  different  information  which  indicates  that  as 
early  as  1884  the  Walden's  were  up  here  in  Geyserville,  but  I 
think  they  may  have  been  here  before  that  time. 

Bosworth:  Well,  if  they  were,  I'm  under  the  impression  that  it  might 

have  been  this  Frank.  Whether  he  was  in  the  winery  end,  I 
have  an  idea  he  probably  was.  But  as  early  as  Edward 
Walden  was  here  I  would  guess  was  not  any  further  back 
than  '90.  I'm  guessing  to  a  certain  degree  about  that  far  back. 

Heintz:  Let's  go  back  to  the  other  part,  I  want  to  review  something 

that  is  a  little  uncertain  in  my  mind.  Waldens  only  made 
brandy  there  for  several  years  right? 

Bosworth:  But  he  had  to  make  wine  first — convert  wine  into  brandy. 

Heintz:  But  he  never  sold  wine  under  the  Geyser  Peak  wine  name? 
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Bosworth:  I  don't  hardly  think  so.  Unless  he  had  an  access  to  more  than 

maybe  he  could  [use  for  brandy] — of  course  he  bought  grapes 
and  he  raised  grapes.  He  had  quite  a  little  vineyard  on  the 
place  running  back,  they  only  owned  on  the  west  you  might 
say  the  site  of  [Hwy]  101,  they  run  back  up  in  there  pretty 
much  to  the  cemetery. 

Heintz:  In  1906  when  the  earthquake  came  along,  Waldens  were  still 

up  there? 

Bosworth:  No. 

Heintz:  He  had  the  cannery  down  here,  yes. 

Bosworth:  He  had  the  cannery  down  there,  but  he  quit  about  '05. 

Because  when  the  earthquake  came  in  '06  he  was  living  on 
Divisidero  in  San  Francisco. 

Heintz:  He  quit  the  winery  too  in  1905?  Quit  making  brandy? 

Bosworth:  I  think  he  quit  the  winery  and  the  cannery  down  here,  he  was 

attempting  to  run  both,  both  cannery  down  here  and  the 
winery  up  there. 

Heintz:  That  was  big  business,  brandy  was  selling  very  well  in  1905 

or  1904,  why  do  you  think  he  quit?  What  do  you  think 
happened? 

Bosworth:  I  think  he  was  just  a  little  too  good  a  spender.  He  always  paid 

a  couple  more  dollars  a  ton  for  grapes  than  anybody  else  paid. 
And  he  always  paid  5  to  10  cents  more  an  hour  more  than 
anybody  else  for  labor.  I  think  he  just  wasn't  a  good  enough 
businessman.  As  things  were  going  along  pretty  good,  he  got 
freer  with  his  money,  he  had  maids  and  so  on  to  look  after  his 
children.  He  had  quite  a  retinue  of  hired  help  around  the 
place,  you  know. 

Heintz:  How  about  the  possibility  of  phylloxera  coming  up  here  at 

that  time? 

Bosworth:  Well,  that  might  have  had  something  to  do  with  it  too. 

Heintz:  Do  you  remember  when  phylloxera  was  damaging  vineyards? 

Did  anybody  ever  tell  you  about  that? 

Bosworth:  I  can  remember  when  they  first  started  in  planting  resistant 

vines  up  here — figuring  that  would  get  away  from  it. 

Heintz:  When  was  that? 
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Bosworth:  I'd  say  around  the  turn  of  the  century,  shortly  after,  say  in 

the  early  part  of  the  century,  maybe  in  1903-04-05.  People 
started  to  get  excited  about  it — 

Heintz:  You  don't  think  the  disease  [louse]  might  have  killed  his 

vineyard  and  he  said  to  hell  with  it  and  didn't  want  to 
replant? 

Bosworth:  Well,  it  might  have  had  a  little  something  done  to  it.  I  rather 

think  that  if  the  truth  were  know,  he  was  in  debt,  and  I  think 
he  was  one  of  those  that  gradually  kept  getting  a  little  more 
in  debt  and  until  somebody  comes  into  the  picture  and  says 
he  wants  his  money — 

Heintz:  This  land  was  all  owned  and  run  by  Edward,  but  the  family, 

father  and  other  brothers  were  back  East  in  New  York — 

Bosworth:  There   was   another  brother  that   was   supposed   to   be 

associated  with  him  in  the  business.  I've  tried  several  times 
here  of  late  to  think  what  that  man's  first  name  was,  I  never 
saw  the  man.  And  I  don't  know  if  he  ever  came  out  here,  if  he 
did  it  was  seldom,  it  must  have  been  for  a  very  short  time. 

Heintz:  You  think  that  maybe  the  parent  company,  (all  the  money 

that  was  put  up)  came  from  New  York.  Could  something  have 
happened  to  Walden  &  Company  back  East,  in  New  York? 

Bosworth:  He  tried  to  tell  us,  as  most  everyone  has  to  have  a  reason  or 

excuse  for  having  done  a  certain  thing  or  a  certain  thing 
happening.  He  said  that  if  his  brother  had  only  been  a  little 
bit  better  businessman  and  had  taken  care  of  things  at  his 
end,  he  was  keeping  his  end  up. 

Heintz:  So  Walden  &  Company  in  New  York  probably  failed. 

Bosworth:  It  did  or  something  like  that.  He  was  out  of  here  and  in  San 

Francisco,  and  he  edited  a  little  paper  in  San  Francisco.  Let's 
see  if  I  can  remember  what  it  was  named.  It  was  a  little 
paper  pertaining  to  the  canning  industry,  it  seems  like  it  was 
Canners  and  Packers  Review,  some  such  a  name  as  that,  he 
edited  for  a  short  time.  Then  shortly  after  that  he  went  to 
Hawaii  and  was  over  there  until  1909.  And  then  he  managed 
to  get  enough  money  to  get  himself  over  here  and  then  my 
father  loaned  him  enough  money  to  get  the  balance  of  the 
family  over.  He  came  in  about  1908 —  back.  He  must  have 
been  over  there  a  couple  of  years. 


Heintz: 


To  Geyserville? 
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Bosworth: 


Heintz: 

Bosworth: 

Heintz: 

Customer: 

Bosworth: 

End  of  Side  1 

Heintz: 

Bosworth: 

Heintz: 

Bosworth: 

Heintz: 
Bosworth: 


He  came  over  in  1908  and  there  was  a  packing  house  down 
here  a  little  ways  up  the  railroad  tracks  from  where  his  old 
cannery  used  to  be  and  it  was  loaded  with  prunes.  It  was  a 
little  cooperative  I  guess  you  might  say.  There  was  a  man 
named  Metzger  and  another  named  Griffith  and  several 
other  different  ones  several  pretty  good  sized  operators  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  They,  I  believe  and  a  group  who 
thought  they  weren't  getting  as  much  as  they  should  out  of 
their  dried  prunes  and  they  went  ahead  and  started  this 
business.  It  run  along  okay  for  awhile,  but  when  he  got  here 
they  were  loaded  to  the  gunnels  with  all  sorts  of  prunes.  So 
finally  Walden  got  to  talking  to  them  when  he  got  back  from 
Hawaii  and  he  said  he  knew  a  good  many  brokers  in  New 
York  and  he  thought  if  they  put  out  a  good  product  and 
packed  them,  he  thought  they  could  get  rid  of  that  whole  crop 
without  any  trouble  at  all.  It  wasn't  any  time  before  he 
cleaned  the  building.  They  put  them  up  in  25  pounds  [lugs] 
put  this  fancy  lace  type  paper  around  the  underside,  you 
know.  Faced  them  and  filled  them  in  and  then  put  them  in  a 
press  and  put  a  cover  on  them. 

He  was  successful  at  that. 

He  was  successful  in  that.  It  went  over  in  a  good  way. 

You  have  a  customer,  well  stop  this  for  the  moment. 

Hello  Obed. 

Hi  there,  hi  there. 


Do  you  remember  if  Edward  Walden  had  any  children? 

Oh  yes. 

Do  you  remember  the  names  of  any  of  them? 

I  remember  that  names  of  all  of  them,  lets  see — the  oldest 
girl's  name  was  Jessie,  she  was  named  for  her  mother. 

Did  she  marry  in  this  area? 

No,  then  there  was  a  boy  and  his  name  was  Myron.  And  the 
younger  girl  and  her  name  was  Edna.  There  were  just  three 
children.  And  Myron  has  been  gone  for  quite  some  time,  he 
met  with  an  automobile  accident  down  around  the  Bay  Area. 
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He  was  working  in  a  shipyard  down  there.  Jessie — I  don't 
know — she  was  married  and  I  think  she  had  a  child  or  two 
and  she  and  her  husband  busted  up.  I've  lost  track  of  her — 

Heintz:  Where  was  she  last  time  you  knew? 

Bosworth:  And  the  other  girl,  Edna  married  a  man  and  I've  forgotten 

what  his  name  was  to  tell  you  the  truth.  The  last  I  knew  of 
them  they  lived  in  either  Oakland  or  Alameda.  But  I  don't 
know  what  they — she  had  several  children.  But  they  never 
seem  to  come  up  to  this  part  of  the  country  anymore. 

Heintz:  When  I  come  back  again,  maybe  you'll  remember  those 

names.  I'd  like  to  find  those  children  if  they  are  still  alive  and 
around  here. 

Let's  go  back  then  to  when  Walden  came  back  to  Geyserville 
in  1908  and  he  purchased  the  cannery,  or  took  a  part  interest 
in  the  cannery? 

Bosworth:  No,  I  think  he  just  hired  out  to  them  to  get  rid  of  that  crop  of 

prunes,  and  in  no  time  he  got  a  crew  of  people  there  and  they 
packed  this  stuff  up,  and  he  sent  some  of  it  here  and  some  of 
it  there  and  in  no  time  the  place  was  empty.  Then  I  think  it 
was  that  he  went  up  and  made  a  deal  with  Johnny  Rose.  He 
got  Johnny  to  go  along  and  build  a  little  building  there,  right 
adjacent  to  the  winery.  And  he  started  the  old  Geyser  Peak 
brand  of  Brandy  again.  And  he  done  pretty  well.  Why  he 
didn't  keep  on  with  it,  I  don't  know.  I  think  the  first  year  he 
made  eight  or  nine  thousand  dollars. 

Heintz:  Do  you  have  any  idea  when  that  resumed?  You  said  about 

1908 — he  came  back  and  worked  with  the  prunes — 

Bosworth:  Well,  let's  see,  he  come  back  in  '08  and  he  got  the  family  back 

here  in  '09.  I  think  it  was  long  about  '09  when  he  made  that 
deal  with  Rose.  He  run  one  or  two  seasons  up  there,  I  would 
say  '09-' 10  or  '10  or  '11.  And  then  the  first  thing  you  know,  he 
moved  down  to  the  East  Bay.  Then  he  run  a  cannery  right 
there  on  the  water  front,  right  where  the  ferries  used  to  go 
across.  Just  north  of  the  old  Judson  Iron  Works,  Judson  Iron 
Works  was  one  place  on  the  edge  of  the  Bay  and  this  other.  I 
forget  now,  it  seems  to  me,  who  was  that  outfit  now,  was  it 
Hunt  Brothers  or  was  it  Hood — seems  to  me  it  was  Hood's 
Cannery.  He  run  that  for  two,  three,  four  seasons  for  those 
fellows.  And  then  I  don't  just  seem  to  remember,  but  it  wasn't 
too  awfully  long  before  he  passed  away. 


Heintz: 


Do  you  think  that  he  died  in  the  twenties? 
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Bosworth:  I  would  think  so.  I  was  down  there  and  visited  him  once.  He 

was  down  there  in  Emeryville.  They  were  living  in 
Emeryville  then,  just  on  the  right  hand  side  of  Pablo,  going 
up  San  Pablo  Avenue. 

Heintz:  Do  you  ever  remember  the  Walden  name  ever  winning  any 

awards,  any  big  deal  about  the  Walden  Brandy? 

Bosworth:  No,  I  don't  know  that  I  do.  But  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if 

possibly  he  did. 

Heintz:  Do  you  ever  remember  the  name  of  Stammer  and  Feldmeyer? 

Bosworth:  That's  Stammer.  Their  winery  was  right  here,  up  the  alley 

way  between  the  Odd  Fellows  Hall  and  the  bank.  It  set  right 
there  under  a  big  old  cypress  tree,  that  was  there.  Now  Mrs. 
Carrie  Robertson  owns  the  place,  they  cultivated  all  those 
hills  in  there.  You  can  see  where  if  you  go  down  beyond  the 
depot,  coming  from  the  bridge,  coming  to  wards  where  the  old 
depot  used  to  be,  you  can  see  those  hills  up  there.  A 
grandfather  of  mine,  my  mother's  father,  grubbed  that  whole 
hillside  out.  Pick  and  shovel,  that  was  before  the  days  of 
stump  pullers  and  such  like  that.  They  just  pull  a  wench 
around  and  pull  them  out. 

Heintz:  Did  the  California  Wine  Association  buy  that,  or  lease  that 

winery?  Did  you  ever  hear  of  that? 

Bosworth:  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Heintz:  Did  they  have  a  winery  up  here? 

Bosworth:  Oh  yes,  the  California  Wine  Association  had  a  big  winery 

down  here  at  the  [looking  for  something] — 

Heintz:  You  don't  think  Waldens  leased  his  place  to  the  California 

Wine  Association  for  a  while  do  you? 

Bosworth:  I  don't  think  so.  They  had  a  big  winery  down  here  where  the 

Growers  are  now.  They  had  the  property  that  the  Valley  View 
Packing  has,  it  ran  down  and  took  in  what  is  now  The 
Growers.  They  sell  all  sorts  of  spray  materials  and  sulfurs 
and  all  that  sort  of  stuff.  And  the  Valley  View  Packing 
Company  is  a  bunch  of  fellows  from  San  Jose,  what's  their 
names?  Rubideux,  no,  John  D.  Bosch  was  the  first  supervisor 
of  the  California  Wine  Association. 
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Heintz:  Do  you  know  what  is  considered  the  oldest  winery  or  the  first 

one?  Who  built  it? 

Bosworth:  Well,  in  the  early  days  when  they  used  to  haul  those  grapes 

up  there  when  they  got  a  few  more  of  them  from  off  that 
Cummings  place  up  there,  my  father  helped  to  haul  them.  In 
those  days  they  had  to  take  them  plum  clear  to  Bennett 
Valley,  to  DeTurk's  Winery  in  Bennett  Valley  to  find  a 
market  for  them. 

Heintz:  This  was  the  1870's  then. 

Bosworth:  Old  Joe  Talbert  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  old  Bennett 

Valley  Grange  which  you  saw  the  picture  on  the  front  page  of 
the  Press  Democrat  here  Sunday,  and  how  on  June  10th  they 
are  going  to  celebrate  their  100th  anniversary.  Old  Joe 
Talbert  who  was  the  father  to  Leonard  Talbert  who  was  a 
stock  and  bonds  broker,  Hanna  Fergler  and  Talbert  in  Santa 
Rosa  and  Mrs.  George  Salamire,  who  he  was  the  Master  of 
the  state  Grange  for  25  or  30  years,  Mrs.  Salamire  was  old 
Joe  Talbert's  daughter.  He  hauled  grapes  off  of  here. 

Heintz:  But  you  don't  remember  who  was  the  first  winery  around 

Geyserville? 

Bosworth:  The  first  winery  around  Geyserville? 

Heintz:  How  about  Stammer  and  Feldmeyer? 

Bosworth:  Well,  Stammer  and  Feldmeyer  might  have  been  amongst  the 

first,  but  they  were  small.  They  may  have  bought  a  few 
[grapes]  besides  those  that  they  grew,  not  very  many.  I  guess 
the  first  winery  was  probably  the  California  Wine 
Association. 

Heintz:  Do  you  remember  a  man  by  the  name  of  Bourn? 

Bosworth:  Bourn,  that  doesn't  seem  to  ring  a  bell.  I  used  to  remember  a 

man  by  the  name  of  Bourn  at  the  Salvation  Army 
headquarters  at  Lytton  [Springs]  [chuckles],  Major  Bourn. 

I  know  one  thing,  they  used  to  go  out  and  say  to  a  farmer,  "Do 
you  have  a  home  for  your  grape  crop  this  coming  year?  The 
cooperage  is  smaller  than  the  amount  of  grapes  and  maybe 
you'll  have  a  home  for  your  grapes  and  maybe  you  won't,  well 
give  you  a  contract  for  four  years  on  that."  They  used  to  give 
them  a  good  sales  talk  and  sign  them  for  four  years  at  six 
bucks  a  ton. 
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[Customer  comes  in] 

Heintz:  I  read  an  article,  September  30,  1908,  that  said  that  the 

Geyser  Peak  Wine  and  Brandy  Company  was  sold  to  a  man 
named  O.  J.  LeBaron  and  Kelly. 

Bosworth:  That's  right. 

Heintz:  Well,  how  long  did  they  run  it? 

Bosworth:  I  can't  remember,  but  when  did  they  say  that  happened? 

Heintz:  1908. 

Bosworth:  In  the  fall  of  1908  I  went  to  high  school  in  Healdsburg  and  I 

had  to  commute  back  and  forth  on  the  train.  And  Kelly  was 
living  up  there  at  the  time,  cause  he  had  a  daughter  that  was 
quite  the  friend  of  a  sister  of  mine.  Oscar  LeBaron  and  Bill 
Kelly  had  the  thing  there  for  a  couple  of  years,  then  I  think 
Kelly  sold  out  to  LeBaron  and  LeBaron  moved  up  there  and 
lived  in  the  big  house,  and  Kelly  dropped  out  of  the  picture. 

Heintz:  How  long  did  LeBaron  have  it? 

Bosworth:  Oh,  LeBaron  must  have  had  it  until — 

Heintz:  Prohibition  after  Prohibition? 

Bosworth:  I  don't  know,  but  I'm  pretty  sure  LeBaron  sold  out  to  Ciocci 

Lombardi  Wine  Company  from  San  Francisco. 

Heintz:  Ciocci?  Lombardi? 

Bosworth:  It  was  two  men,  Ciocci  Lombardi  Wine  Company. 

Heintz:  Do  you  think  that  was  before  Prohibition? 

Bosworth:  Before  Prohibition — 

Heintz:  Who  sold  it  to  Bagnanis? 

Bosworth:  Well,  when  Ciocci  Lombardi  finally — a  fellow  Pete  Soldavini 

came  in  and  was  a  partner  with  Ciocci  Lombardi  for  awhile. 
Then  finally  Pete  Soldavini  bought  out  the  rest  of  the  fellows 
and  he  operated  it  himself  for  a  while.  Then  his  nephew,  who 
lives  up  the  street  here  a  couple  of  houses,  the  third  house 
above  the  church — 


Heintz: 


What's  his  name? 
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Bosworth: 

Heintz: 
Bosworth: 


Heintz: 

Bosworth: 

Heintz: 

Bosworth: 

Heintz: 

Bosworth: 

Heintz: 
Bosworth: 


Heintz: 


His  name  is  Steve  Soldavini,  he  could  tell  you  about  it,  he's 
done  quite  a  bit  on  it. 

Do  you  think  Soldavini  sold  to  Bagnanis? 

There  was  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  George  Dondero  that  was 
mixed  up  in  the  thing.  I  think  he  was  the  going  force  in  the 
Ciocci  Lombardi  outfit.  He  and  Soldavini  kind  of  had  it 
together  for  a  while  and  then  I  think  Soldavini  bought  out 
George  Dondero  and  he  went  into  marble  works  in  San 
Francisco.  Got  to  building  vaults  and  tombstones  and  one 
thing  or  another  I  think  it  was  like  that.  He  was  a  Junior  in 
the  old  Ciocci  Lombardi  outfit.  Pete  Soldavini  finally  owned  it 
himself  and  sold  it  to  Bagnani  and  they  operated  for  years 
under  the  name  of  Italian  Industries,  Incorporated.  Then  old 
man  Bagnani  came  to  me  one  time  and  asked  me  if  I  didn't 
think  it  was  better,  since  Italy  was  on  the  side  with  Germany 
in  the  war,  if  they  didn't  change  the  name  from  Italian 
Industries  to  American  industries. 

Was  this  in  World  War  I? 

No,  World  War  II. 

American  Industries,  so  that's  the  origin  of  the  name. 

First  it  was  Italian  Industries. 

Do  you  recall  when  LeBaron  owned  it  and  when  some  of 
these  other  people  owned  it,  did  they  sell  wine,  was  there  a 
Geyser  Peak  label?  Did  they  sell  it  bulk? 

I'm  thinking  maybe  they  did.  Oscar  LeBaron  came  from  Dry 
Creek  [Valley]  and  married  one  of  Dr.  Osborne's  daughters 
and  they  had  a  flock  of  kids. 

There's  some  LeBarons  around  Santa  Rosa,  do  you  suppose 
they  are  the  same — 

Well,  there  was  an  Ed  LeBaron,  a  Jimmy  LeBaron,  a  Henry 
LeBaron,  Henry  was  the  oldest.  But  most  of  the  LeBarons  I 
think  that  are  around  Santa  Rosa,  one  was  a  big  man  with 
the  Exchange  Bank.  I'm  pretty  sure  those  LeBarons  are  from 
Valley  Ford. 

Do  you  know  who  owned  Geyser  Peak  Winery  during 
Prohibition?  It  was  closed  down  probably,  they  couldn't  make 
wine  then. 
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Bosworth:  I  think  it  was  the  Ciocci  Lombardi  outfit,  Steve  could  help 

you  out  with  that,  Steve  Soldavini  because  he  has  a  good 
memory. 

Heintz:  How  old  is  he? 

Bosworth:  Steve's  a  man  today  of  70,  68. 

Heintz:  Where's  he  at  again,  near  the  church?  Ill  go  up  and  talk  to 

him  today. 

Bosworth:  Yes.  You  go  up  to  Bino's  Repair  place,  almost  against  the 

church,  then  there's  Geyser  Tractor  Company  and  next  to 
that  is  a  white  cottage  sitting  there,  then  comes  an  old  house 
that  Steve  owns  and  then  a  nice  new  cottage  that  is  about  10 
years  old,  that's  where  Steve  lives.  He  used  to  go  back  and 
work  for  Bagnani  in  the  busy  times,  but  the  last  two  or  three 
years  I  don't  think  he  has. 

Heintz:  Bagnani  started  making  vinegar  up  here,  and  became  famous 

for  their  vinegar.  Has  anyone  else  made  vinegar  before  he 
did?  Has  anyone  made  brandy  since  the  Waldens? 

Bosworth:  I'm  not  quite  sure  about  that.  The  Waldens  apparently, 

Walden  went  back  and  used  that  old  label  when  he  built  that 
little  building  up  there  at  John  Rose's. 

Heintz:  You  think  that  for  a  year  or  two  he  made  wine  under  that 

name? 

Bosworth:  Eventually  Bagnani  got  it. 

Heintz:  Well,  he  must  have  bought  it  from  somebody,  I'll  ask  him 

next  time  I  see  him. 

After  Prohibition,  what  were  some  of  the  wineries  up  here? 
Do  you  remember  the  names? 

Bosworth:  Rose.  The  last  year  that  was  what  broke  John  Rose.  Then  the 

Prohibition  days  came,  a  lot  of  them  said  that  there  was 
going  to  be  wine  for  sacramental  purposes.  He  went  ahead, 
he  had  got  out  of  debt  and  if  I  remember  right,  he  had  told 
me  afterwards  that  he  had  was  out  of  debt  and  he  had 
somewheres  in  the  neighborhood  of  $20-$30,000  left  over. 
Norton  had  practically  owned  him,  Ed  Norton  had  loaned 
him  money,  and  I  imagine  he  paid  him  a  whale  of  interest. 
But  he  was  out  of  debt.  I  know  in  1918  we  had  a  Red  Cross 
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Heintz: 


Bosworth: 


Heintz: 


Bosworth: 


End  of  tape 


4th  of  July  in  the  grove  up  there  and  John  Rose  was  then  in 
just  darn  good  circumstances. 

Don't  the  Mazzonis  own  the  Rose  place  now?  It's  down  a  little 
ways  from  Seghesios  [Chianti  Road  north  of  Geyserville] 
along  the  highway? 

No,  the  Rose's  place  is  that  one  that's  got  that  yellow  stucco 
house.  The  old  winery,  old  vinegar  works  over  there  across 
the  road  from  Bagnani.  That  was  the  John  Rose  place.  Then 
the  Fred  Rose  place  run  down  to  and  took  in  that  little  place 
that  they  call  the  Geyserville  Grocery. 

On  the  Seghesio  place  today  there  are  two  pieces  of  property, 
two  sets  of  building,  am  I  confused,  I've  got  to  go  out  there. 
Out  there  where  Art  Seghesio  is.  Part  of  what  they  own  was 
part  of  the  Rose  place? 

No.  The  Rose  places  are  the  two.  One  commences  with  that 
red  winery  and  the  big  yellow  stucco  house,  across  from  the 
Bagnani's  which  is  on  the  left  and  they  are  on  the  right.  The 
winery  part  of  course  belongs  to  Bagnani  and  the  farm  part  of 
it.  Fred  Rose  helped  his  brother  out  when  he  was  kind  of  in  a 
pinch  and  he  owned  all  the  farming  land  all  the  way  down  to 
the  Hoffman  place  right  opposite  to  Canyon  Road  coming  out 
there. 


[For  continuing  information  on  Geyser  Peak  Winery  history 
refer  to  the  Lillian  Bagnani  Oral  History  Interview  by  Louise 
Davis.] 
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Obed  Bosworth 
Early  Wineries  of  Geyserville  &  Cloverdale 

Second  Interview  by  William  Heintz 
April  5,  1974 

Transcription  by  Gail  Ryan,  July  1993 


William  Heintz: 


Obed  Bosworth: 
Heintz: 


Bosworth: 

Heintz: 
Bosworth: 

Heintz: 
Bosworth: 


Today  is  April  5th,  1974,  it's  a  Friday.  I'm  in  Geyserville,  I'm 
in  the  Bosworth  &  Son  General  Merchandise  store,  it's  8:00 
o'clock  and  I'm  going  to  be  talking  again  with  Obed  Bosworth, 
who  has  been  working  in  this  store  since  1912,  when  you 
went  into  it  with  your  father. 

March  15th,  1912. 

Before  we  start  [the  interview]  I'm  going  to  show  you  a  bottle 
and  ask  your  very  educated  opinion.  Somebody  sold  me  this.  I 
collect  old  bottles  with  labels  on  them,  I'm  not  interested  in 
just  old  wine  bottles,  they  have  to  have  a  label.  This  says  the 
Marietta  Winery,  Burger  grape,  W.W.  Sink,  Proprietor, 
Cloverdale.  You've  heard  of  the  Marietta  Winery,  probably? 

I  don't  know  that  I  did  ever  hear  of  it  by  that  name.  But  I 
know  that  Sink  had  a  winery  up  there — 

He  still  does.  But  you  don't  know  if  that  is  the  same  winery? 

I  would  think  so  because  W.W.  Sink  was  no  doubt  Bill  Sink. 
He  was  the  furthest  back  that  I  can  remember — 

There  was  a  Walt  Sink — 

— and  he  had  a  son  named  Walter  Sink.  And  Walter  Sink  is 
gone  and  now  it  is  either  his  sons  or  grandsons  have  it  now. 
And  they  had  it  for  a  while  I  understood  a  few  years  back 
that,  who  was  that  that  was  telling  me — he  seemed  to 
know — that  they  was  going  to  crush  grapes  up  there  that 
year,  and  Italian  Swiss  Colony  or  somebody  got  a  hold  of 
them  and  told  them  if  they  did  they  wasn't  going  to  be  able  to 
do  this  or  do  that,  cause  certain  laws  that  was  pretty  near 
going  to  do  away  with  small  wineries.  And  they  said  they 
haven't  crushed  any  grapes  since  them. 
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Heintz: 


Bosworth: 

Heintz: 

Bosworth: 

Heintz: 


Bosworth: 

Heintz: 

Bosworth: 


Heintz: 

Bosworth: 
Heintz: 


Well,  I  don't  think  they  are  crushing  grapes  up  there,  I  talked 
to  one  of  the  Sinks  in  the  last  year  or  so. 

The  reason  I've  shown  you  this  bottle  is  that  on  the  back  it 
says,  Taylor  and  Williams  Whiskey,  Louisville,  Kentucky.  Do 
you  ever  recall  seeing  wine  put  in  a  whiskey  bottle? 

No.  It  would  be  absolutely  against  the  law  today. 

Of  course.  But  maybe  before  Prohibition. 

Maybe  at  that  time  you  could  get  by  with  it.  Maybe  he  found 
somebody  that  had  whole  bunch  of  those  empty  bottles  and 
they  probably  bottled  up  a  bunch  of  them. 

You  can  see  the  cork,  they  cut  it  down.  But  it  had  its  own 
cork.  But  you've  never  seen  that?  The  reason  I  asked  is  that 
maybe  years  ago,  somebody  just  pasted  that  on  there.  Maybe 
there  was  never  any  wine  sold  that  way? 

Do  the  Sink  boys  know  anything? 

I  haven't  stopped  by  there  to  ask  them. 

One  comes  in  here  once  in  awhile  and  buys  stuff  and  I 
remember  one  day  he  said,  "Will  you  take  my  check?"  And  I 
said,  "Who  are  you?"  He  said,  "I'm  Sink  from  Cloverdale."  I 
said,  "Sure." 

If  I'm  not  mistaken,  I  think  they  were  in  for  a  little  while 
with  Northern  Sonoma  Wines.  It  was  Northern  Sonoma 
Wines  and  it  was  Frei  Brothers,  Walt  Sink  and  there  was 
some  one  or  other  went  together  and  combined  into  this 
Northern  Sonoma  Wines  and  then  one  at  a  time  they  pulled 
out  of  it. 

Do  you  know  the  little  winery  that's  around  the  corner  on 
Hwy  128  [north  of  Cloverdale]  from  their  house?  Did  the 
Sinks  build  that  or  did  that  belong  to  somebody  else? 

I  was  under  the  impression  that  the  winery  they  had  was  the 
one  on  top  of  the  hill  on  the  right. 

When  you  are  driving  as  you  turn  off  the  Highway  and  are 
heading  to  Boonville,  you  go  around  a  corner  and  right  there 
is  the  winery  sitting  on  a  little  bit  of  a  hill. 


Bosworth: 


Yes,  on  your  left,  the  same  side  the  house  is  on. 
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Heintz: 


over  and  she'd  be  back  to  get  them.  Eventually  she  passed 
away,  and  so  I've  got  the  patents.  One  of  them  was  to  James 
Owens  where  he  bought  the  160  acres,  at  I  think  at  a  dollar 
and  a  half  an  acre,  signed  by  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  President  of 
the  United  States.  And  another  one  to  a  fellow  by  the  name  of 
George  Axley  for  160  acres.  They  gradually  kept  adding  to  it 
and  if  I  remember  right,  Cartwright  told  me  they  have  about 
3000  acres  in  there  now. 

Your  grandfather  Bosworth  didn't  come  to  Geyserville  right 
away,  he  went  to  Cloverdale  and  then  went  to  work  for 
Truitt? 


Bosworth:  Just  this  side  of  Asti,  he  was  down  on  the  lower  end  of  the 

Asti  property,  what  for  years  the  Italians  called  the  Luker 
Ranch,  on  the  lower  end  of  what  is  now  called  Italian  Swiss 
Colony.  He  stayed  there  for  three  years,  then  he  moved  down 
on  what  is  the  Hoffman  place.  That  the  Schlitz  [Brewing 
Company]  have. 

Heintz:  Just  a  moment-I  want  to  cover  something.  When  did  your 

grandfather  or  your  father  come  to  Geyserville? 

Bosworth:  Well,  he  came  with  my  grandfather,  of  course,  and  he  came  in 

1867.  Then  three  years  after,  1870,  they  came  directly  to 
Geyserville. 

Heintz:  Well,  why  did  they  come  here?  What  did  they  do? 

Bosworth:  He  took  a  job  as  running  Dr.  Elisha  Ely's  place,  who  was  one 

of  the  first  white  settlers  here  in  the  valley.  He  took  his  place 
and  run  it  for  a  year,  and  then  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Walter 
B.  Cummings  came  up  here  from  Menlo  Park,  and  he  bought 
the  place.  Then  the  family  then  run  it  for  Cummings  for  a 
period  of  42  years  and  finally  acquired  a  part  of  the  property 
which  my  uncle  got  from  his  father,  an  uncle  of  mine,  a 
brother  to  my  father,  and  he  kept  it  until  1913.  In  1913  his 
wife  died,  and  he  sold  back  to  the  Cumming's  Estate  what  he 
owned  up  there,  the  house  and  a  piece  of  property,  and 
moved  away  from  here,  moved  down  to  the  southern  part  of 
the  state. 

Heintz:  What  was  your  father's  name? 

Bosworth:  George  Melville. 

Heintz:  What  did  your  father  do  after  he  grew  up?  He  worked  with 

his  father  on  the  Cummings  place? 
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Bosworth:  He  worked  on  the  place  with  his  father,  then  when  he  got  a 

little  older  my  grandfather  bought  a  half  interest  in  a  general 
store  that  was  here  in  town,  for  my  father.  And  my  father 
stayed  there  for  a  year  and  half,  two  years,  that  would  have 
been  in  '91  or  '92,  I  guess  it  was.  Then  he  wanted  to  get  out, 
and  my  grandfather  sold  his  interest  in  it  back  to  Armstrong 
Porter  Moore,  the  man  that  owned  it,  and  my  father  struck 
out  and  went  to  Portland,  Oregon.  Worked  for  a  couple  of 
uncles  in  a  big  furniture  store  and  then  he  went  up  the 
Sawtooth  Mountains  and  spent  what  money  he  had  saved  up, 
prospecting  for  gold,  until  he  didn't  have  any  left.  Then  he 
went  over  to  Idaho,  got  tangled  up  with  a  tribe  of  Mormons 
over  there,  and  went  to  work  for  them  with  a  pick  and  shovel 
and  finally  wound  up  their  bookkeeper.  Then  he  came  back  to 
Geyserville  when  the  job  was  done.  He  drove  a  hundred  and 
fifty  head  of  horses  and  mules  from  the  Snake  River  Valley  to 
Winnemuka,  Nevada  and  [railroad]  carred  them  there  and  he 
rode  in  the  caboose  and  came  to  San  Francisco  to  the  horse 
auction,  they  were  sold  off  and  he  got  a  report  on  the  sales 
and  sent  it  back  to  Bullen  and  Hendricks,  who  were  his 
bosses,  and  then  he  went  to  work  for  old  Bouton  down  here. 

Heintz:  Andrew  Bouton? 

Bosworth:  Andrew  Bouton. 

Heintz:  What  year  would  that  have  been? 

Bosworth:  I  would  say,  that  it  was  in  '84  or  something  about  that. 

Heintz:  What  was  he  doing  for  Bouton? 

Bosworth:  Just  general  ranch  work,  helping  him  there  and  sleeping  in 

the  barn.  One  night  he  heard  a  fellow  prowling  around  in  the 
bottom  of  the  barn  and  he  yelled  at  him,  and  the  fellow  said, 
"Is  that  you  George?"  And  he  said.  "Yes."  And  he  said,  "I  have 
a  telegram  for  you."  So  Dad  lit  a  light  and  the  fellow  came  up 
the  stairs  and  handed  him  the  telegram,  it  was  from  Bullen 
and  Hendricks  again.  They  had  another  job  and  they'd  like  to 
have  him  take  the  old  job  back  as  bookkeeper.  If  he'd  like  to 
have  it,  for  him  to  send  them  a  telegram.  If  he  was  going  to 
come  or  not,  and  if  he  could  proceed  as  quickly  as  possible  to 
the  headquarters  of  the  outfit  which  would  be  in  Oakley, 
Kansas.  I've  got  a  little  book  somewhere  that's  his  diary  that 
he  kept  going  from  Geyserville,  California  to  Oakley,  Kansas. 
He  went  back  there  to  work  for  them,  after  he  had  worked  for 
oh,  about  a  year,  why  my  mother  and  him  had  been  going 
together,  and  they  finally  decided  they  were  going  to  get 
married.  So  my  grandmother  Kilgore  went  with  my  mother  to 
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Denver,  and  he  came  from  Oakley,  Kansas  to  Denver  and 
they  met  there,  and  they  were  married. 

Heintz:  What  was  your  mother's  name? 

Bosworth:  Ida  May  Kilgore. 

Heintz:  What  year  were  they  married? 

Bosworth:  Let's  see,  she  was  born  in  '68  and  she  was  18  [when  they 

were  married].  So  it  must  have  been  in  '86.  He  was  born  in 
'58  and  she  was  born  in  '68.  And  she  was  18.  They  were 
married  in  '86  in  Denver. 

Heintz:  Have  the  Kilgores  been  around  here  for  a  long  time? 

Bosworth:  They  came  to  Geyserville  in  '57. 

Heintz:  Where  did  the  Kilgores  come  from? 

Bosworth:  The  State  of  Ohio.  He  was  born,  my  grandfather's  name  was 

Allen  Cochran  Kilgore,  he  was  born  in  Chillicottie,  Ohio  and 
my  grandmother  was  born  in  a  little  town  called  Suffield.  She 
didn't  speak  English  until  she  was  11  years  old. 

Heintz:  What  nationality  was  she? 

Bosworth:  Pennsylvania  Dutch,  sprechen  sie  Deusche. 

I  used  to  wonder  about  it,  because  I  guess  I  was  a  little  bit  lax 
in  my  knowledge  of  history,  I  was  under  the  impression  as  I 
grew  older  that,  I  don't  why,  that  the  Pennsylvanian  Dutch 
man  was  a  Hollander.  But  he  was  not,  he  was  from  South 
Germany.  He  came  from  around  Stuttgart,  Germany  and 
down  in  that  country.  William  Penn,  who  was  the  head 
squedonk  in  Pennsylvania  then,  why  got  ahold  of  this  fellow, 
who  I  guess  was  a  German  himself,  and  told  him  if  we  would 
get  him  so  many  carpenters  and  so  many  cabinet  makers  and 
so  many  wheelwrights  and  so  many  regular  blacksmiths  and 
so  many  of  this,  that,  and  the  other  out  here  he  would  give 
each  of  them,  I  think  it  was,  50  acres,  or  60  acres,  or  160 
acres  of  land.  So  he  went  back  and  recruited  them  in  South 
Germany,  that  was  your  Pennsylvania  Dutch.  Then 
afterwards  there  were  a  series  of  articles  written  about  the 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  in  the  Saturday  Post.  A  friend  of  mine, 
by  the  name  of  Clem  Feldmeyer  that  was  of  German  descent, 
used  to  read  those,  and  he  used  to  always  come  in  and  tell  me 
what  it  was  in  there.  So  I  got  it  kind  of  second  handed,  but 
anyway  he  was  a  German.  So  that's  why  my  grandmother  as 
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Heintz: 

Bosworth: 

Heintz: 


she  got  quite  a  bit  older  could  still  remember  [German] — she 
would  talk  about  schlafen,  which  means  'to  sleep'  and  she'd 
talk  about  zwiebel  which  was  an  onion,  and  this  thing  and 
that  thing  and  so  on  like  that.  Afterwards — my  first  wife 
(Marie  Glaser),  why  was  German,  and  a  lot  of  her  words — 
Finally  I  said  to  a  man  one  day,  his  name  is  Daniels,  he  lived 
here  in  town,  he  was  a  Hollander,  "If  you  were  to  meet  up 
with  a  German  is  your  lingo  close  enough  so  that  you  and  he 
could  talk  together,  without  you  either  going  to  his  language 
or  he  goes  to  yours?"  And  he  said,  "No,  we  couldn't  talk 
together."  He  said  they  were  very  much  different.  So  I  said, 
"Is  Daniels  just  a  Holland  name?"  And  he  said,  "No,  Daniels 
is  an  international  name,  you'll  find  it  almost  every  doggone 
country  in  the  world." 

Yes,  it's  from  the  bible. 

I  suppose. 

How  long  was  your  father  in  Oakley,  Kansas  before  he  came 
back  here? 


Bosworth:  Oh,  I  think  that  he  was  back  there  about  a  year  before  her 

and  him  got  married.  Then  I  think  they  spent  two  doggone 
years  on  the  plains  of  Kansas  in  a  built  up  platform,  built-up 
sides  about  so  far  and  then  a  tent  stretched  over  that. 

Heintz:  In  those  winters? 

Bosworth:  My  God  now,  if  they  wasn't  hardy,  I'm  telling  you!  She  said  it 

kept  one  person  busy  poking  sagebrush  into  a  little  cast-iron 
stove  they  had  to  keep  from  freezing  to  death.  But  they  were 
out  there  working  so  it  didn't  bother  the  men  folk  too  much. 
But  by  God,  there  they  were,  they  stayed  out  there  for  two 
years. 

Heintz:  What  year  did  they  come  back  to  Geyserville? 

Bosworth:  They  must  have  come  back  to  Geyserville,  let's  see,  it  was  in 

'84  they  gave  him  the  set  of  gold  cuff  links,  which  I've  got 
there  in  the  safe,  and  '84-85  and  3  is  '88,  let's  see,  I'd  say  it 
was  in  '87  or  '88.  He  worked  for  them  the  two  [times] — he 
worked  for  them  building  the  Oregon  Short  Line  along  the 
Snake  River  in  Idaho  and  then  went  over  and  worked  for 
them  near  the  border  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  building  a  line 
that  I  was  never  sure  what  it  was,  whether  it  was  the 
Missouri  Pacific  or  what  it  was  they  were  building. 


Heintz: 


What  did  he  do  when  he  got  back  here? 
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Bosworth:  He  became  foreman  on  the  old  Lytton  Springs  Ranch  down 

here  where  the  Salvation  Army  is  today.  And  he  run  that  for 
Mervin  Donohue,  who  was  a  nephew  of  old  Peter  Donohue 
who  built  the  Northwestern  Railroad  through  here.  He 
inherited  quite  a  bit  of  his  uncle's  money  and  he  bought  out 
old  Cap  Lytton's  heirs  and  had  bought  out  Lytton  Springs 
and  he  used  it  for  kind  of  a  summer  home.  He  had  some  fancy 
horses  and  so  on.  And  dad  was  foreman  and  he  had  three- 
four  fellows  working  on  it.  I've  got  an  old  tin  box  that  has  a 
bunch  of  monthly  pay  sheets  in  it.  In  those  days  they  hired 
these  fellows,  they  didn't  expect  anyone  to  kill  himself,  but  to 
do  a  reasonable  day's  work.  They  had  a  China  cook,  so  they 
were  given  three  good  meals  a  day.  They  quit  at  noon  and 
came  in  and  had  their  dinner  and  went  back  out  in  the 
afternoon.  They  had  bunkhouses  with  good  beds,  they 
changed  the  sheets  once  a  week,  the  same  as  they  did  in  the 
average  home,  everything  was  washed  and  kept  clean.  With 
that  place  to  sleep  and  with  three  good  meals  a  day,  that  was 
along  in  the  latter  '80's,  how  much  do  you  suppose  they  were 
being  paid  a  day,  per  day  not  per  hour? 

Heintz:  A  dollar? 

Bosworth:  Sixty-five  cents.  Sixty-five  cents  a  day. 

Heintz:  Now  after  that  did  he  come  up  here? 

Bosworth:  Then  after  that,  he  and  Donohue — he  drank  himself  to  death 

as  a  man  of  38  years  old,  then  the  ranch  was  sold  and  it 
eventually  became  a  military  academy  and  one  thing  and 
another.  Until  the  Salvation  Army  came  into  the  picture  and 
bought  it.  He  went  down  to  Fulton  and  opened  a  store  down 
there,  he  had  a  general  store  in  the  town  of  Fulton  for  a 
number  of  years.  Mother  had  pneumonia  twice  and  finally 
Doc  Cumlaw,  who  was  probably  the  most  prominent  doctor  in 
Santa  Rosa,  told  my  father  that  "You  either  get  her  out  of 
there,  cause  if  she  has  it  again  it  will  kill  her."  He'd  pulled 
her  through  twice.  So  dad  said,  "What  will  I  do  with  her 
now?"  She  was  coughing  to  beat  the  band.  "What  will  I  do 
with  her?"  He  said,  "Take  her  up  in  the  pines  somewhere." 
Dad  said,  "Where?"  And  he  said,  "Take  her  to  Lake  County." 
"Well,  where  in  Lake  County?"  He  said,  "Go  to  Bartlett 
Springs"  he  said,  "That's  a  good  place  I  can  think  of."  So  dad 
got  her  out  of  there  and  closed  the  place  up  and  came  up  here 
and  they  packed  up  and  her  mother  went  with  her,  she  had 
two  children — I  wasn't  born  yet.  And  they  took  the  two 
children,  her  and  mother  and  dad  and  they  went  to  Bartlett 
Springs.  When  they  were  on  their  way  up  Pieta  Creek,  they 
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stopped  up  there  at  old  man  Sheldon's  just  this  side  of  the 
tollhouse  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  At  the  top  of  the  hill  you  went 
into  Highland  Springs  then  from  Highland  Springs  over  into 
Lakeport.  When  he  got  there,  he  stopped  and  asked  Sheldons 
if  he  could  stay  the  night  and  he  said  yes.  He  went  over  to  the 
house  to  get  some  water  and  old  lady  Sheldon  said  to  dad, 
"Whose  the  lady  over  there  with  consumption?"  "You  mean 
the  lady  that's  coughing,  that's  my  wife."  She  says,  "Where 
you  going  with  her?"  And  he  says,  "I'm  going  to  Bartlett 
Springs  in  Lake  County."  She  said,  "You'll  bring  her  back  in  a 
coffin."  He  said,  "If  I  do,  it  will  be  at  the  advice  I  believe  of  the 
best  doctor  that  there  is  in  Sonoma  County,  he  told  me  to  go 
over  there.  He  said  when  I  hit  the  pines,  doggone,  it  should 
start  doing  her  some  good — she'd  stop  coughing."  Then  dad 
said  they  went  on  from  there  and  when  they  first  got  into  the 
pines,  she  started  easing  up.  He  said,  by  jingo,  by  the  time 
that  he  had  got  over  there  and  rented  a  cabin  and  cut  a 
bunch  of  wood  and  got  things  ready  so  they  could  get  along 
and  he  stayed  about  two  days  with  them,  she  quit  her 
coughing  just  like  the  doctor  said  she  would.  He  left  her  over 
there.  He  went  over  there  once  a  week  or  once  every  two 
weeks  to  see  them — she  stayed  over  there  a  month  and  a  half 
or  something  or  other.  When  she  came  home  she  had  gained 
25  or  30  pounds — 

Heintz:  What  do  you  mean  come  home?  To  Geyserville? 

Bosworth:  Yes,  to  Geyserville. 

Heintz:  What  year? 

Bosworth:  And  we  lived  here  from  then  on.  Let's  see,  I  wasn't  born,  and 

I  was  born  in  '94.  So  that  must  have  been  in  '92  or  '93  that 
they  came  back.  And  she  lived  here  ever  since.  But  she  was  a 
little  weak  lunged,  I  think.  Because  whenever  she'd  get  a 
cold,  one  of  the  first  things  we'd  have  to  do  was  slap  a 
mustard  plaster  on  her  chest,  if  she  didn't — that  loosened  it 
up  and  she'd  be  alright.  She  lived  to  be  92  years  old.  The  last 
15  years  she  fought  cancer,  but  goddamn  it,  she  was  plucky. 
When  she  was  a  woman  of  80  years,  she  was  climbing  on  a 
bus  going  to  Portland,  Oregon.  [Chuckles] 

Heintz:  What  year  did  your  mother  die? 

Bosworth:  Let's  see.  She  was  a  little  shy — she  died  in  August  and  her 

birthday  was  in  November.  She  lived  to  be  almost  92.  She 
was  born  in  '68—78,  '88,  '98,  1908,  1918,  1928,  1938,  1948, 
1958,  she  must  of  died  in  '60. 
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Heintz:  How  about  your  father,  when  did  he  die  ? 

Bosworth:  Well,  him  and  her  busted  up,  and  dad  married  again  and 

lived  in  San  Diego  and  died  down  there.  I  talked  my  step- 
mother into  giving  me  his  ashes  and  she  did  before  she  died. 
She  out-lived  my  mother  a  little  bit,  and  she  gave  me  a 
permit  to  get  his  ashes.  And  I  got  his  ashes  and  I  brought 
them  back  and  buried  them  up  here  in  our  cemetery  up  on 
the  hill  where  the  rest  of  the  Bosworths  are  buried. 

Heintz:  What  year  did  he  die? 

Bosworth:  He  must  have  died  in  '34  or  '35.  See  he  was  ten  years  older 

than  her,  he  lived  to  be  77,  I  think  he  died  in  November  and 
his  birthday  was  in  March.  So  I  think  he  came  within  three 
months  or  something  of  living  to  be  78  years  old. 

Heintz:  How  many  sisters  and  brothers  did  you  have? 

Bosworth:  I  had  two  brothers  that  died.  The  oldest  one  of  all  was  a  girl 

and  then  came  another  girl,  the  two.  Then  came  one  boy  and 
then  I  came,  and  then  another  boy  came  that  was  younger 
than  I.  Then  about  seventeen  years  after  me,  why  came  this 
younger  sister.  The  two  brothers,  one  of  them,  he  was  a  big, 
strong  strapping  kid  only  lived  to  be  four  years  old.  He  got 
typhoid  pneumonia  and  it  took  him  off  when  they  was  living 
in  Fulton.  The  younger  one  was  after  they  was  living  here, 
but  my  mother  fell  down  two  or  three  stairs  in  the  old  house 
over  here  just  before  he  was  born,  and  he  was  never  quite 
right  something  or  other  must  have  injured  him  in  that  fall 
and  he  lived  to  be  about,  oh,  I  guess,  he  lived  to  be  a  year  and 
a  half  or  two  years  old  and  he  died. 

Heintz:  Of  the  brothers  and  sisters  that  lived,  what  were  their 

names? 

Bosworth:  Cora  was  my  oldest  sister,  and  Georgie  was  my  second  sister 

and  then  I  came.  And  then  of  those  that  grew  to  man  or 
womanhood  was  seventeen  years  younger  than  I  and  that 
was  Jessie,  she  lives  in  San  Francisco.  We're  all  alive  today 
except  for  this  oldest  sister,  she  died  in  Tacoma,  Washington, 
I  guess  she  died  a  couple  of  years  before  mother. 

Heintz:  You  have  one  son? 

Bosworth:  One  son  and  one  daughter. 

Heintz::  The  son  [Harry]  runs  the  hardware  store  and  the  daughter 

[Louise  Davis]-- 
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Bosworth:  — Lives  in  San  Rafael. 

Heintz:  That  takes  care  of  the  Bosworth  family  tree,  you  said  that  the 

Bosworths  had  been  in  America  since  1630— 

Bosworth:  I  think  it  was  five  years  after  the  Mayflower  that  they  came. 

And  the  Mayflower,  I  think,  came  in  1621. 

End  of  Side  One. 


Bosworth:  He  came  and  saved  up  a  little  money  and  the  folks  wanted  to 

come.  So  he  finally  borrowed  several  hundred  dollars  from 
some  friend  of  his  there  in  Massachusetts,  and  paid  the 
passage  way  for  the  bunch  of  them.  There  was  his  father 
Edward,  and  his  mother,  his  brother  Benjamin,  his  brother 
Nathan,  and  his  sister,  I  can't  think  now  of  her  first  name 
and  her  husband. 

Heintz:  They  came  by  ship  or  by  rail? 

Bosworth:  By  ship. 

Heintz:  To  San  Francisco. 

Bosworth:  No,  I  mean  to  come  from  England  to  the  United  States.  And 

they  came  on  the  Elizabeth  Dorcas.  They  landed  and  he  was 
eventually  able  to  pay  back  the  man  he  had  borrowed  the 
money  from. 

But  when  they  got  in  sight  of  land,  just  before,  out  several 
days,  the  old  man  got  quite  ill,  Edward  did.  Finally  when 
they  said  they  were  in  sight  of  land,  he  said,  "Take  me  up  on 
the  deck  and  prop  me  up  so  that  I  can  see  the  Promised 
Land."  And  they  did  and  he  seemed  to  be  satisfied  and  he 
died.  So  when  they  landed  why  he  was  buried  on  what  is 
called  the  Boston  Commons.  Which  I  guess  was  used  doggone 
it  more  or  less  used  as  a  cemetery,  he  was  buried  there.  But 
he  never  got  to  [touch]  the  land  of  the  United  States.  There 
were  the  three  brothers  and  the  one  sister.  I'm  from  the 
Jonathan  line.  Out  of  the  first  ten  descendants  from  him  in 
my  line,  six  or  seven  of  them  were  Jonathans.  So  it  went 
down  the  line.  There  wasn't  hardly  a  generation  but  we  didn't 
have  a  Jonathan — my  grandfather  had  a  brother  and  his 
name  was  Jonathan,  he  was  of  the  Jonathan  line.  Quite  a 
good  many  of  them  came  out  West,  but  there  was  some  of 
them  that  stayed  there  in  the  State  of  Maine,  and  never  left 
there. 
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Heintz: 


Let's  move  then  to  California  and  make  a  big  leap,  When 
your  father  joined  his  brother  in  Cloverdale,  or  came  to 
Cloverdale  in  1868,  and  then  eventually  to  Geyserville,  in 
this  area  in  1870,  that  was  your  father.  Were  a  lot  of  the 
people  living  up  here  then  from  Maine  or  New  England  or 
was  it  a  mixture? 


Bosworth:  I  don't  think  there  were  too  many.  The  Mendocino  Coast  was 

made  up  very  largely  [of  New  Englanders].  I've  talked  to  old 
timers  from  over  there,  you  had  Manchester,  you  had  Albion, 
and  you  had  a  lot  of  them,  they  were  names  of  old  towns  in 
England,  and  if  they  weren't,  they  were  towns  that  had 
probably  had  been  named  that  on  the  East  coast  and  they 
turned  around  and  named  them  here.  They  were  made  up 
very  much  of  New  Englanders  on  the  coast  and  probably 
those  that  was  interested  back  there  in  the  timber  business. 


Heintz:  The  reason  I  asked,  is  that  today  in  Geyserville,  Healdsburg 

and  Cloverdale  there  are  awful  lot  of  Italian  names,  but  there 
weren't  very  many  Italian  names  in  those  days? 

Bosworth:  No.  No  there  weren't,  they  didn't  come  in — What  brought  the 

Italians  in  mainly  was  when  Italian  Swiss  Colony  got  started, 
they  wanted  a  bunch  of  cheap  labor.  And  they  would  put  up 
so  much  money  and  would  pay  the  passage  for  the  fellows  to 
get  out  here  and  they  would  make  up  the  papers  to  get  them 
out  here.  And  they  had  to  stay  so  long  and  work  for  the 
Italian  Swiss  Colony  to  pay  back  to  them  the  passage  way 
and  when  they  were,  I  guess,  free  from  them,  some  of  them 
struck  out  and  went  for  themselves.  But  they  agreed  to  stay. 
The  wages  were  very,  very  small  at  that  time.  In  the  later 
'80's  it  was  65(2  a  day  and  board. 

Heintz:  About  1900,  what  kind  of  businesses  were  in  Geyserville? 

Bosworth:  There  were  one-two-let's  see,  in  1900,  well  I'd  go  on  another 

couple  of  years  probably  past  it  [1900].  There  was  usually  two 
grocery  stores  and  part  of  the  time  there  were  three  grocery 
stores,  or  three  more  or  less  general  stores,  most  of  them 
were  somewhat  like  the  store  that  we  have  today.  George 
Remmel  had  one  on  the  corner,  and  Roachdale  started  in 
1902,  and  my  father  was  manager  of  it  over  there  for  a 
number  of  years,  in  fact,  he  was  manager  of  that  when  him 
and  I  come  up  and  started  this  in  1912.  And  then  there  was 
an  old  Jewish  fellow  by  the  name  of  Beruch  and  some  called 
it  Baruchs,  he  had  a  general  store  in  town.  There  was  two 
blacksmith  shops,  part  of  the  time  three,  there  were  two 
livery  stables,  two  hotels,  there  was  a  bar  in  each  of  the 
hotels  and  probably  a  couple  other  saloons. 
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Heintz:  What  was  the  big  prosperity  here  then? 

Bosworth:  Well  it  was  the  orchards  that  they  had  in  this  country  in  the 

early  part  of  the  century,  was  mostly  canning  peaches  and 
grapes.  And  finally  the  grapes  got  up  to  the  point  where  they 
were  making  pretty  good  money.  Then  the  Sutter  Basin  came 
in,  and  peaches — they  began  to  irrigate  over  there  and  the 
fellows  here  said  that  it  would  spoil  them  to  irrigate  them. 
Which  is  all  poppy  cock,  but  they  thought  it  would,  and  they 
wouldn't  irrigate,  and  they  could  grow  about  8  tons  to  our  ton 
and  that  put  the  peach  business  on  the  fritz.  And  they  began 
switching  over  to  prunes  and  for  a  long  time  why  there  were 
lots  of  them  that  didn't  irrigate  them,  then  they  got  to 
irrigating  them  and  then  it  was  prunes  and  grapes.  Now 
those  that  stayed  with  prunes  are  finding  that  prunes  are 
going  to  be  pretty  good.  Then  some  went  from  peaches  over  to 
prunes  and  along  with  it  quite  a  few  Bartlett  pears. 

Heintz:  Ten  years  ago  you  couldn't  sell  your  prunes,  could  you? 

Bosworth:  That's  right.  In  1909,  Walden,  who  had  been  up  there  at  the 

Geyser  Peak,  finally  moved  his  cannery  down  here  to  the 
right  of  way  [along  the  railroad  track].  (I've  got  a  list  in  the 
safe  there  somewhere.  It  shows  who  it  was  that  contributed.) 
My  father  and  another  fellow  canvassed  this  part  of  the 
country.  "If  we  buy  the  ground  to  put  the  cannery  on,  he'll 
move  the  cannery  onto  it.  But  we  have  to  buy  the  land  to  put 
it  on."  And  they  gave  five,  ten,  twenty,  some  gave  thirty 
dollars  apiece,  because  they  knew  that  he  paid  good  wages 
and  he  paid  more  for  his  fruit  than  anybody  else.  Anyway  he 
moved  down  here,  then  it  finally  went  kablooey,  he  always 
blamed  his  brother  in  the  East  as  being  partly  responsible  for 
it,  maybe  he  was,  I  don't  know.  Then  he  went  to  San 
Francisco  and  ran  a  small  newspaper  down  there  called  the 
Canners  and  Packers  Review.  He  run  that  for  a  couple  of 
seasons.  Ten  he  went  to  Hawaii  and  got  a  job  with  Dole  or 
one  of  those  big  outfits  and  run  a  pineapple  cannery  over 
there  for,  I  don't  know — let's  see,  he  was  in  San  Francisco  in 
1906  for  the  Earthquake  and  in  1909  he  was  back  in 
California.  So  I  guess  he  was  over  there  for  three  seasons.  He 
came  back  over  in  1909  and  there  was  a  little  packing  house 
down  there  on  the  railroad  track  that  was  plum  filled  to  the 
gunnels  with  prunes.  It  was  a  little  independent  concern, 
made  up  a  little  something  like  the  Growers  finally  grew  up 
to  be.  It  was  a  few  of  the  same  fellows,  old  man  Larkin,  old 
man  Metzger,  there  was  old  man  Griffith  and  quite  a  bunch 
of  others,  they  had  their  prunes  in  there  and  nobody  was 
offering  to  pay  much  of  anything  for  them.  And  they  had  that 
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Heintz: 
Bosworth: 


packing  house  plum  filled  with  just  every  prune  they  could 
get  into  it  almost.  And  Walden  got  here  and  stayed  a  little 
while  and  found  out  what  shape  they  were  in,  and  he  said, 
"Let  me  take  that  thing  and  see  whether  I  can't  get  rid  of  it." 
So  he  got  to  calling  some  brokers  he  used  to  do  business  with 
on  brandy  and  on  canned  peaches  and  this  and  that.  He  got  a 
crew  together  and  got  orders,  put  that  fancy  paper  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boxes.  Had  25,  50  pound  boxes  and  faced  that 
first  bunch  [of  fruit],  put  them  through  different  and  got 
them  nice  looking  and  dumped  the  rest  of  them  on  top  and 
put  them  on  a  press,  got  them  to  a  certain  weight,  tacked  the 
covers  on  and  it  wasn't  over  three  months  that  he  had  that 
packing  house  empty.  So  they've  had  their  ups  and  their 
downs. 

Do  you  have  any  idea  what  might  have  been  the  first  winery 
built  here  or  the  first  winery  built  in  Healdsburg? 

The  first  winery  that  I  can — I'm  not  sure  about  Stammer  and 
Feldmeyer  when  they  started — but  I  think  the  old  California 
Wine  Association  down  here  where  the  Growers  are  now,  and 
where  the  old  Valley  View  Packing  is,  that  was  one  of  the 
first  ones  here. 


Heintz:  That  was  the  old  Bosch  Winery? 

Bosworth:  Yes. 

Heintz:  You  don't  think  that  pre-dates  Walden's  do  you? 

Bosworth:  Well,  I  think  the  California  Wine  Association  down  here 

would  date  back  to  maybe  1897-98. 


Heintz:  And  Walden  was  back  before  that. 

Bosworth:  The  old  timers  say  that  they  paid  $6  a  ton,  the  California 

Wine  Association  did,  and  you  signed  up  for  four  years  at  a 
time.  And  then  Waldon  went  to  $8,  from  $6.  Which  of  course, 
forced  them  up  to  $8  then  pretty  soon  they  got  up  to  $10  and 
then  got  to  $12.  Little  Fred  Bosworth  quit  the  old  Cummings 
Ranch  up  here  with  the  crop  of  1913,  it  was  a  year  before  so  it 
much  have  been  in  '11  or  '12  that  he  sold  his  crop  of  grapes 
off  there,  and  that  year  I  think  they  had  pretty  close  to  300 
ton.  Those  above  the  road  towards  the  hill  were  old  vineyard 
and  that  from  the  highway  to  the  railroad  were  old  vineyard, 
from  the  railroad  track  to  the  river  was  new,  was  just  coming 
in.  And  he  had  275  tons  of  grapes  and  he  sold  them,  after 
they  had  jockeyed  around  for  quite  a  while,  I  think  they  were 
offering  about  $22.50  for  grapes  here,  finally  old  man  Simi 
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decided  he  wanted  them  awful  bad  and  he  kept  coming  up 
and  he  finally  hit  a  price  of  $26.50  a  ton  delivered  to  the 
crusher  down  there.  Fred  took  him  up  on  it.  I  tell  you  they 
worked  pretty  near  day  and  night  working  with  those  horse 
teams  getting  that  many  down  there.  They  couldn't  haul  over 
two  and  half — four  ton  at  the  most  at  a  time. 

Heintz:  Do  you  remember  the  name  Quitzow,  Augustus  Quitzow?  Or 

a  brother,  Charles,  that  went  into  San  Francisco  and  became 
quite  a  socialite,  married  a  socialite? 

Bosworth:  There  used  to  be  a  fellow  up  here  above  town  here  and  his 

name  Bledzow,  but  Quitzow,  I  don't  believe  that  rings  a  bell. 

Heintz:  Here's  the  great  registry  for  Sonoma  County  for  1880,  and  it 

has  Augustus  Quitzow,  and  it  has  him  listed  as  being  a  voter 
in  Geyserville.  The  McKenny's  Eight  County  Directory  of 
Sonoma,  Napa,  Lake  and  so  on  published  in  1884,  states 
"Russian  River  Valley  Winery  and  Distillery,  A.  Quitzow, 
proprietor,  seven  miles  north  of  Geyserville."  One  place  it 
says  one  mile  north  and  one  says  seven  miles,  so  I'm  not  sure 
where  it  was  at.  That  would  be  a  very  early  winery  in  this 
area. 

Let's  take  the  year  1910,  the  Bosch  Winery,  the  California 
Wine  Association  was  down  the  road  here  south  of  town.  The 
Walden  Winery  had  been  taken  over  by  LeBaron  and  the 
whole  crowd  there,  Johnny  Rose  had  taken  over  the  must 
plant  and  was  making  it  into  a  winery — 

Bosworth:  He  started  there  and  then  moved  up  to  where  it  is  now. 

Heintz:  Was  Stammer  and  Feldmeyer  still  going  in  1910? 

Bosworth:  No,  they  had  sold  out,  they  had  divided  up  in  the  meantime. 

Stammer  had  gotten  this  part  where  the  winery  was.  And 
then  he  sold  it  and  it  was  some  Italian  folks  had  bought  it. 


Heintz: 
Bosworth: 


Heintz: 


Where  was  the  winery? 

The  winery  was  up  there  just  this  side  of  the  house.  Behind 
the  Odd  Fellows  Hall.  If  you  went  up  between  the  bank,  the 
old  bank — which  is  vacant  now,  and  the  Odd  Fellows  Hall 
you  come  to  the  winery  first,  and  just  past  the  winery  was  the 
house,  which  is  still  sitting  there. 

Can  you  think  of  any  other  wineries  that  were  here  in  1910? 
Was  Nervo  here? 
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Bosworth:  Nervo  was  operating  in  a  small  way.  Because  he  had  a 

winery  before  he  built  that  stone  winery. 

Did  you  ever  find  amongst  your  affairs  a  fellow  of  the  name  of 
Monocco? 

Heintz:  No. 

Bosworth:  He  was  the  owner.  Well,  I  can't  think  of  his  first  name,  but  he 

owned  that  place  Nervo  has,  before  Nervo  had  it. 

Heintz:  And  you  think  he  might  have  made  wine  on  it? 

Bosworth:  Yes,  I  was  thinking  that  he  possibly  might  have  had  a  winery 

there.  I  don't  think  he  was  Italian.  There  was  only  one  fellow 
around  here,  an  old  Indian  and  like  a  lot  of  Indians  picked  up 
names  of  people  and  especially  those  that  passed  out  of  the 
picture,  they'd  pick  up  and  use  those  names. 

There  was  an  old  Indian  by  the  name  of  Charlie  Monocco 
around  here.  My  folks  used  to  say  that  was  because  it  was 
the  name  of  the  old  fellow  he  probably  worked  for  who  had 
the  place,  that  is  when  it  was  Nervo's. 

Heintz:  Fredsons  had  a  winery  up  there  where  the  new  Souverain  is 

going  in,  down  the  road  a  ways.  That  the  freeway  took  apart. 

Bosworth:  Yes,  they  then  bought  that  Dry  Creek  Winery. 

Heintz:  When  was  the  Fredson  Winery  put  up — after  Prohibition? 

Bosworth:  Oh,  it  hasn't  been  there  too  awfully  long.  Chris  must  have 

bought  that  place  in  1920  or  something  like  that  and  I  think 
it  was  shortly  after  that  he  put  up  the  winery.  They  used  to 
live  down  south  of  Healdsburg,  between  Healdsburg  and 
Windsor.  I  think  you  said  where  the  old  man — 

Heintz:  Israel  Fredson. 

Bosworth:  — he  had  a  winery  down  there. 

Heintz:  How  about  out  in  Alexander  Valley,  the  Soda  Rock  Winery? 

Bosworth:  You  had  the  Soda  Rock  Winery,  old  Tom  Meek — had  the  Soda 

Rock  Winery.  Then  the  Red  Winery  was  on  the  corner,  the 
other  side  of  Jimtown  starting  to  go  towards  Pine  Flat.  On 
the  corner  of  Pine  Flat  and  the  road  that  is  now  called  Red 
Winery  Road,  that  goes  up  by  [Robert]  Young.  A  fellow  by  the 
name  of  Otto  Michaelson  was  runner,  I  guess  he  wasn't  the 
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Heintz: 


Bosworth: 


Heintz: 
Bosworth: 


Heintz: 
Bosworth: 


Heintz: 

Bosworth: 

Heintz: 


sole  owner,  but  part  owner — manager  anyway  and  run  that 
winery  for  a  good  many  years,  the  old  Red  Winery. 

By  the  time  Prohibition  came  along,  we  had  Soda  Rock,  we 
had  the  Red  Winery,  Nervo  had  a  winery,  we  had  California 
Wine  Association,  maybe  Stammer  and  Feldmeyer,  maybe 
Walden,  maybe  Johnny  Rose,  we  had  quite  a  few.  But  not 
many  predate  1900,  so  the  winery  business  in  Geyserville 
came  really  after  1900.  There  wasn't  much  business  before 
that  in  wineries.  But  there  were  a  lot  of  vineyards,  weren't 
there? 

Patronak  had  a  winery  over  on  Dry  Creek  quite  a  good  many 
years  back,  and  there  were  some  small  wineries,  but  the  big 
part  of  them  as  soon  as  their  stuff  was  done — Hollengrens 
had  a  winery  up  at  their  place  and  made  their  stuff  all  into 
wine.  Patronak  bought  some  grapes  and  crushed. 

How  was  that  spelled? 

P-a-t-r-o-n-a-k.  Some  called  him  Pa — tro — nik.  He  used  to 
buy  from  a  few  of  the  wineries  around,  up  to  his  capacity. 
Then  as  soon  as  the  wine  was  done,  the  Fall  wine  was  racked 
off  several  times  and  it  was  ready  to  go,  he  would  sell  it  off  to 
one  of  the  big  outfits.  Maybe  he  sold  it  to  Italian  Swiss 
Colony,  maybe  he  sold  it  in  San  Francisco.  They  were  pulling 
those  big  teams  through  the  canyon,  they  used  to  pull  a 
puncheon  to  a  horse.  If  they  had  four  horses  why  they  had  four 
puncheons  of  wine.  If  they  had  two  wagons  and  they  had  six 
puncheons  why  they  had  six  horses  on  the  wagons.  They 
usually  pulled  on  an  average  one  puncheon  to  a  horse. 

Do  you  remember  any  winery  in  this  neighborhood  bottling 
their  wine?  Has  it  always  sold  in  puncheons? 

The  first  bottling  I  can  think  of,  besides  Italian  Swiss  Colony, 
the  first  one  I  can  remember  is  when  Northern  Sonoma 
Wines  started  bottling  theirs  down  here.  When  they  built 
that  cement  part  onto  the  building,  where  Sandburg's  got  a 
little  lumber  mill.  They  built  that  cement  part  on  the  north 
side,  which  had  been  an  old  Sunsweet  Prune  plant,  they 
finally  gave  it  up  and  sold  it.  Northern  Sonoma  Wines  started 
bottling  some  wine  down  there. 

What  year  do  you  think,  before  Prohibition  or  after? 

Oh,  God? 

Italian  Swiss  Colony,  when  did  they  start  bottling? 
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Bosworth:  They  must  have  bottled  way  back  before  Prohibition. 

Heintz:  They  bottled  Champagne  and  Tipo.  People  didn't  bottle  in 

those  days  like  they  do  today. 

Bosworth:  Not  so  much,  most  people  bought  it  in  bigger  quantities,  they 

either  made  it  themselves  or  they  bought  it  in  bigger 
quantities. 

Heintz:  Have  you  ever  seen  a  bottle  with  a  label  on  it  of  North 

Sonoma  Wines,  in  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years? 

Bosworth:  I  can  tell  you  a  woman  that  bottled  there  and  worked  there 

for  years  and  years.  That  is  Mrs.  Jennie  Coon,  she  lives  down 
on  [Hwy]  128  agoing  towards  the  bridge.  She  works  part-time 
over  in  Johnson's  Market,  she  worked  for  years  over  here  in 
the  Smith's  Market.  She  worked  there  a  long  time,  I  say  a 
long  time,  she  must  have  worked  there  for  five  to  eight  maybe 
even  as  much  as  ten  years,  bottling  wines  down  there  at 
Northern  Sonoma  Wines. 

Heintz:  Before  Prohibition,  do  you  remember  seeing  a  bottle  of  wine 

from  up  here? 

Bosworth:  We   weren't   too   particular.   When   we   were   still   with 

Roachdale,  so  that  would  have  been  prior  to  1912,  there  was 
an  old  guy  named  Hovey  here  in  town  and  he  liked  his  little 
snort  of  wine  and  he  used  to  come  up  from  his  house  from 
behind  Remmel's  Store  and  come  across  the  street,  and 
doggone  it,  he  would  have  a  paper  sack  under  his  arm  that 
had  a  gallon  jug  in  it.  He  would  go  up  between  the 
blacksmith  shop  and  the  old  Roachdale  store,  go  to  Marcucci. 
At  one  time  it  was  Bartocci  and  Bartocci  died  and  his  widow 
married  Marcucci.  He'd  go  up  there  to  either  Bartocci's  or 
Marcucci's  winery  and  get  a  gallon  of  red  Claret.  Do  you 
know  how  much  he  paid  for  it  in  those  days? 

Heintz:  Seventy-five  cents. 

Bosworth:  Twenty-five  cents  for  a  whole  gallon  of  it.  If  a  fella  was 

satisfied  with  wine,  it  didn't  take  too  much — it  wasn't  an 
expensive  thing  if  you  drank  at  home,  [chuckles] 

Heintz:  Do  you  go  to  Cloverdale  very  often,  did  you  know  any  of  the 

wineries  around  there? 

Bosworth:  Some. 
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Heintz:  Did  you  ever  heard  of  the  William  Leist  Winery,  a  stone 

winery? 

Bosworth:  I  remember  old  Bill  Leist,  he  was  out  of  town,  he  married  a 

Porterfield.  And  I  remember  Bill  Porterfield,  he  used  to  get 
drunker  than  hell  here  in  Geyserville.  He  used  to  tell  Roy 
Crull,  "Don't  do  like  I  do,  do  like  I  say.  Never  drink  if  you're 
smart."  No  I  remember  right  where  his  home  was,  if  he  had 
a  winery  there  I  don't  remember. 

Heintz:  How  about  the  Moulton  Hill  Vineyards? 

Bosworth:  My  God  that  rings  a  bell,  where  was  it?  Moulton  Hill 

Vineyards. 

Heintz:  Or  the  name  F.  Albertz. 

Bosworth:  I  guess  that  was  it.  I  guess  it  was  old  Albertz,  he  was  out  this 

side  of  town  where  old  Mrs.  Moschetti  lives  today,  not  very 
far  past,  where  the  forestry  station  is,  where  the  road  turns 
to  go  to  Hot  Springs  Ranch,  just  beyond  it.  Just  about  behind 
where  there  is  a  little  beer  joint  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the 
road.  He  had  a  big  three  story  house  back  in  there,  God  that 
was  a  mansion.  It  was  a  great  big  tall — 

Heintz:  Wasn't  his  winery  a  pretty  big  winery? 

Bosworth:  Yes  it  was. 

Heintz:  And  you  don't  remember  the  Marietta  Winery,  the  name?  Do 

you  think  that  bottle  came  before  Prohibition  or  after?  That 
had  the  Burger  grape  on  it.  If  you  don't  remember  people 
bottling,  it  must  have  been  after  Prohibition. 

Bosworth:  I  would  rather  of  thought  it  was. 

Heintz:  Maybe  they  got  short  of  bottles  during  World  War  II?  Maybe 

that  is  a  World  War  II  bottle? 

Bosworth:  It  might  possibly  be. 

Heintz:  Did  you  know  F.  or  E.  Albertz? 

Bosworth:  No,  I  didn't  know  any  of  them.  I  remember  old  Henry 

Albright,  a  very  good  friend  of  mine,  a  telling  about  old 
Albertz.  And  then  a  schoolmate  of  mine  when  that  estate  was 
being  settled  up,  then  he  and  a  fellow  by  the  name  of 
Moschetti  went  over  there  with  his  two  partners,  bid  the 
place  in  and  they  got  it.  I  think  a  fire  come  along  and  burnt 
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End  of  Side  2 

Second  Tape 

Bosworth: 


the  big  three  story  dwelling  down.  I  don't  know  what  became 
of  the  old  winery.  It's  been  out  of  existence — 

Who  bought  the  old  Albertz's  winery? 

Tony  Angeli  from  Cloverdale.  He  would  tell  you  quite  a  little 
bit  about  the  winery. 

He  bought  the  old  Albertz's  winery? 

He  and  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Moschetti  bought  it  and  later 
on  they  got  into  a  brawl  later  on  and  I  think  he  said,  "Either 
you  buy  me  out  or  I'll  buy  you  out."  So  the  other  guy  said  he 
wanted  it  and  Tony  sold  out  and  got  out  of  there. 

Who  was  Moschetti? 

The  old  lady  still  lives  up  there  on  the  place. 

So  that's  where  the  old  Albertz  winery  went  to. 

That's  where  the  old  Albertz's  outfit  was. 


Ill  tell  you  a  funny  one,  I  got  a  heck  of  a  kick  out  of  this,  old 
Henry  Albright  had  a  damn  wonderful  memory,  he  could  tell 
just  how  anyone  said  anything  and  could  mimic  them.  He 
was  telling  me  one  time  when  he  was  working  for  old  man 
Radtky,  just  barely  above  where  the  Dutcher  Creek  Road 
comes  out  on  the  highway,  which  is  up  there  by  Frenchy 
Boucher,  the  first  place  above  that  why  was  old  man  Radtky 
he  owned  up  the  hill  and  clear  through  to  Chrome  Mine 
Station  on  the  railroad,  and  I  don't  know  if  he  didn't  own 
clear  on  down  to  the  river.  Anyway,  Henry  was  going  back 
and  forth,  he  lived  clear  on  the  other  side  of  Dry  Creek.  It  got 
along  the  Fall  of  the  year,  it  was  about  time  for  fellows  to  get 
rid  of  their  grapes,  he  got  through  work  and  was  starting  for 
home,  I  suppose  it  was  sometime  after  6  o'clock  and  it  was 
the  early  part  of  October.  He  went  through  Dutcher  Creek 
and  he  started  down  quite  a  little  bit  of  grade,  he  come 
around  a  turn  there  and  could  look  for  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  he  saw  something  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  and  he 
couldn't  figure  what  the  Sam  Hill  it  was.  And  as  he  got  closer, 
it  was  a  fella  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  Apparently, 
he  had  got  caught  short  and  had  to  do  a  job  and  for  some 
reason  or  other  he  took  his  pants  clear  off  [laughs],  when  he 
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[Henry]  got  close  he  saw  it  was  old  Squire  Price  of  Dry  Creek. 
Well,  he  picked  them  old  pants  up  when  he  got  through  and 
stuck  one  arm  up  through  one  leg  of  the  pants  and  he  got  the 
other  arm  part  way  and  was  doggone  trying  to  put  the  pants 
on  over  his  head. 

He  was  pretty  drunk. 

Henry  got  there  just  then,  saw  who  it  was,  stopped  and  went 
over.  "Here  now  Squire,  I'll  get  you  fixed  up."  He  got  the 
pants  and  got  him  up  against  him  and  got  the  pants  on  him 
and  got  him  straightened  out  before  anybody  came  along.  The 
old  Squire  said,  "Thank  God  I  was  lucky  it  was  you  that  come 
along,  if  it  was  anybody  else  they  would  have  sworn  up  and 
down  that  I  was  drunk."  Henry  said  that  he  found  out  that  he 
[Squire]  had  been  over  at  Albertz's  trying  to  sell  his  grape 
crop  to  him.  Whether  he  did  sell  his  grape  crop  to  him  I  don't 
know,  they  had  primed  him  up  pretty  well,  trying  to  get  him 
into  pretty  good  humor  and  gave  him  many  shots  of  wine  in 
there.  He  was  on  his  way  home  when  he  got  caught  kind  of 
short.  And  he  said  to  Henry,  "My  God  it  was  lucky,  Henry, 
you  come  along,  if  it  had  been  anybody  else  they  would  have 
sworn  up  and  down  that  I  was  drunk." 

Who  was  this  man  Albertz?  Does  he  have  any  children 
around? 

When  I  was  a  kid  I  can  remember  people  talk  about  him. 
Tony  [Angeli],  I  think  would  know,  if  anybody  would.  Who 
lives  in  Cloverdale  now,  I  think  Tony  would  probably  know, 
because  they  bought  out  the  Albertz  Estate.  Whether  the  big 
house  burnt  down  before  Tony  and  his  partner  bought  the 
place  or  after,  it  burnt  up. 

What  about  the  name,  E.G.  Furber  in  Cloverdale? 

Furber  was  the  ranch  just  the  side  of  him.  I  never  knew  the 
old  man  but  I  knew  Bill,  W.W.  Furber,  and  he's  dead  now. 
And  his  son,  doggone  it,  has  got  the  ranch,  what  he  hasn't 
sold.  He  goes  back  on  that  Hot  Springs  Road,  going  from 
Cloverdale  to  the  Hot  Springs  Ranch,  which  I  told  you  at  one 
time  why  they  had  these  small  acreages  of  vineyard  with 
eight  foot  fences  around  them.  They  had  to  back  Albertz's 
place,  they  had  to  see- saw  around  up  the  hill  till  they  got  to 
the  top,  then  over  the  hill,  and  then  down  to  Dry  Creek. 

Furber  had  a  winery  back  as  early  as  1888.  The  grandson 
still  has  some  of  that  land  you  think? 
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Bos  worth:  The  grandson  still  has  some  of  the  land  and  Bill  Furber  was 

on  the  place  clear  till  the  time  he  died.  He  owned  clear  out  to 
the  highway,  I  rather  think  that  that  piece  that  the  State  has 
got  for  a  Forestry  Station,  I  think  come  out  of  the  Furber 
place.  I  think  that  when  you  went  to  go  to  the  Hot  Springs, 
there  was  Furber  on  this  side  from  the  County  road  back  to 
the  hill  and  then  it  was  Albertz's  place  on  the  right  hand  side. 
But  some  of  the  frontage  along  there  has  been  sold  off.  But  at 
one  time  they  both  owned  right  out  to  the  highway,  it  had 
been  Furber  on  one  side  and  Albertz  on  the  other  of  that  Hot 
Springs  Road. 

Heintz:  How  about  the  Cloverdale  Winery,  do  you  remember  any  by 

that  name?  Probably  right  in  town — 

Bosworth:  There  was  an  old  fellow  by  the  name  of  Joe  Cabbage,  I  can't 

remember  what  his  first  real  name  was  supposed  to  be, 
seems  to  me  he  had  a  little  winery  down  not  far  from  where 
the  Cloverdale  Feed  &  Supply  Company  is,  at  one  time,  on 
the  railroad  tracks.  I  remember  when  Joe  Cabbage  used  to 
have  this  basement  down  underneath,  which  I  think  was 
probably  built  at  one  time  for  that  purpose  [winery].  They 
used  to  have  dances  in  it,  I  used  to  go  up  Sunday  afternoons 
and  dance,  doggone  it. 

Heintz:  Do  you  remember  a  winery  simply  named  the  Geyserville 

Winery?  Is  that  possible  that  name  was  applied  to  Stammer 
&  Feldmeyer  or  the  Waldens? 

Bosworth:  I  don't  think  it  would  have  been  Walden  because  I  think  he 

always  called  it  Geyser  Peak,  mainly  because  he  took  that 
name  and  had  Geyser  Peak  Brandy  that  he  made.  It  might 
have  been  Stammer  &  Feldmeyer,  that  more  likely  than  not. 

Heintz:  Do  you  think  Walden  ever  bottled  wine? 

Bosworth:  He  bottled  brandy  but  I  don't  think  he  bottled  wine. 

Heintz:  Have  you  ever  seen  a  bottle  of  brandy  with  his  name  on  it? 

Bosworth:  No,  I  can't  say  that  I  ever  did. 

Heintz:  You  would  think  that  somewhere  in  this  country  there  would 

be  a  bottle  still  hanging  around,  empty,  I  mean,  an  empty 
bottle  with  a  label. 


Do  you  know  anybody  that  might  have  collected  old  wine 
bottles  with  labels? 
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Bosworth:  Ray  Behrens,  a  fellow  here  in  town  and  a  Union  Oil  man,  he 

was  always  trying  to  get  every  old  bottle  he  could  around  the 
country  here. 

Heintz:  I'm  not  interested  in  the  old  bottles,  but  I  sure  am  in  the 

labels,  as  this  proves  some  of  the  history. 

Back  to  the  names,  T.J.  Deltay? 

Bosworth:  DeHay? 

Heintz:  Do  you  remember  the  DeHays? 

Bosworth:  Yes. 

Heintz:  They  had  a  pretty  big  winery  didn't  they? 

Bosworth:  Yes.  And  I  think  that  at  one  time  there  was  a  bunch  of 

Frenchmen  there  above  Asti.  And  people  used  to  refer  to  it, 
"Where  does  that  fellow  live?"  "Oh,  he  lives  in  the  French 
Colony."  There  were  the  DeHays,  the  La  Rues,  Rues — 

Heintz:  Vadon — 

Bosworth:  Vadon,  he  was  probably  classed  as  one  of  them. 

Heintz:  Boucher. 

Bosworth:  No,  he  was  a  new  man,  come  to  the  country  of  late.  Fred 

Vadon  could  probably  tell  you  something,  he's  the  son  of  the 
old  man,  he  lives  up  there,  been  up  there  for  years. 

Heintz:  I  know,  I've  talked  to  him  briefly  one  time. 

Bosworth:  The  DeHays,  Armand  was  the  last  one,  he  died  here  four  or 

five  years  ago.  His  wife  she's  Hawaiian,  or  a  Kanaka,  I  don't 
think  she  can  tell  you  much.  In  the  big  old  two  story  house,  it 
burnt  down  after  Pete  Peters  bought  it.  The  La  Rues  are  all 
gone. 

Heintz:  Do  you  remember  Haighs  owning  some  property  up  here  just 

a  couple  miles  north,  next  to  Asti? 

Bosworth:  Yes,  first  I  heard  it  was  the  old  Winder  Place.  Old  Ned 

Winder.  When  my  folks  were  living  at  the  Luker  Ranch  up 
there,  it  was  afterwards  called  the  Luker  Ranch,  on  the  lower 
end  of  the  Italian  Swiss  Colony  or  the  old  Truitt  Grant.  They 
were  the  first  place  this  side.  They  were  old  friends  together 
up  in  the  mines  in  Sierra  and  Plumas. 
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Heintz:  What  were  their  names? 

Bosworth:  Winder. 

Heintz:  Did  he  have  a  winery? 

Bosworth:  No,  I  don't  think  so. 

Heintz:  Who  did  he  sell  to? 

Bosworth:  Winder  sold  to,  I  wouldn't  swear  to  it  but  the  first  person  I 

remember  that  had  it,  I  can't  remember  when  Winder  had  it 
although  I  knew  the  Winder  bunch.  There  was  a  whole  bunch 
here.  There  was  old  Joe  that  was  a  brother  to  Ned,  but  old 
Joe  had  no  children.  But  Ned  had  Dave,  young  Joe,  Bob, 
George  and  several  others  of  them.  I  think  the  first  I 
remember  that  had  the  place  was  Fontana.  Fontana  owned  it 
for  quite  a  few  years. 

Heintz:  The  reason  I  asked  was  that  in  1946  this  was  offered  for  sale. 

And  on  it,  the  building  included  two  story  eight  room 
farmhouse,  a  large  barn,  a  workshop,  and  an  old  unused 
winery.  Who  might  have  built  that  winery? 

Bosworth:  I  think  that  was  Bernoni,  Bernoni  run  the  place  for  old 

Fontana  for  quite  a  few  years  and  then  finally  they  bought 
the  place  from  Fontana.  And  they  kept  it  up  until  the 
mother's  death  and  then  they  turned  around  and  sold  it  to 
supposedly — for  a  long  time  they  wouldn't  admit  it  belonged 
to  Haigh — they  used  to  say  it  belonged  to  this  attorney  in 
Santa  Rosa. 

Heintz:  Who  owns  it  now? 

Bosworth:  I  guess,  when  Haigh  sold  the  winery  this  fellow  [Russell] 

Green,  he  got  it.  They  had  it  up  till  they  sold. 

Heintz:  Green  owns  land  this  far  up? 

Bosworth:  The  fellow  that  owns  Simi  Winery.  He  got  it  the  same  time 

when  he  took  over  the  winery  property  down  there  [in 
Healdsburg].  Because  this  Saracena  I  go  to  see  at  Manzanita 
Manor,  he  was  living  up  there  on  the  old  Winder  place  and 
was  working  part-time  at  the  winery  for  Mrs.  Fred  Haigh, 
who  was  Isabelle  Simi,  she  married  Fred  Haigh.  For  quite  a 
little  while,  they  didn't  admit  that  this  was  Fred  Haigh's  up 
here,  it  was  an  attorney's  from  Santa  Rosa.  He  must  have 
had  something  to  do  with  switching  it  over  from  Bernoni's 
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over  to  Haigh.  After  quite  a  while  they  said  it  belonged  to 
Haighs. 

Of  all  the  wineries  from  Santa  Rosa  north  here,  there  are 
only  two  that  come  to  mind  that  tried  to  win  any  metals,  that 
was  Isaac  DeTurk,  Isaac — this  is  going  back  seventy-five  or  a 
hundred  years. 

At  one  time  he  was  the  most  northerly  winery  in  Sonoma 
County,  do  you  know  where  he  was  located? 

No. 

He  was  located  in  Bennett  Valley. 

That's  right. 

And  the  old  mission  grapes  that  they  used  to  raise  up  here 
after  my  grandfather  first  moved  on,  they  used  to  have  to 
pick  them  and  they  didn't  have  boxes  enough  to  haul  them  in 
and  they  used  to  take  those  old  eastern  bed  wagons,  that  had 
the  sections  of  sides  that  they  could  build  up,  they  would  pick 
a  ton  or  so  of  grapes  and  go  over  and  dump  them  in  the 
wagon,  just  like  they  do  doggone  wheat.  Then  over  the  rough 
roads  to  Bennett  Valley,  as  dad  used  to  say  afterwards,  he 
couldn't  see  how  there  could  be  anything  but  skin  and  stems 
by  the  time  they  got  there,  because  the  juice  leaked  out  all 
the  way  down. 

Isaac  DeTurk  and  the  Italian  Swiss  Colony  and  Simi  a  little 
bit  after  Prohibition,  but  were  there  any  big  wineries 
— people  that  wanted  to  win  awards?  Do  you  remember  any 
names  that  wanted  publicity? 

So  many  of  the  fellows,  like  Hollengren  on  Dry  Creek,  they 
sold  theirs  in  bulk.  It  was  brought  down  here  and  put  on  the 
platform,  and  always  with  the  bungs  up.  There  was  about 
180  gallons  in  a  puncheon.  They  would  roll  them  off  and  then 
chalk  them,  chalk  'em  good.  When  they  had  enough  to  fill  two 
or  three  or  four  [railroad]  cars,  they  would  order  them  and 
they  would  come  down  there  when  the  fellow  called  and  said, 
"Your  car's  here,  you  better  start  to  load."  They  only  had  so 
many  days  for  the  marriage  and  they  would  roll  them  over 
the  steel  plates  and  went  from  the  platform  into  the  car.  They 
would  take  hammer  and  nails  and  put  those  pieces  in  under 
them  and  nail  them  down  to  hold  them  good  and  solid  or 
stand  them  on  end.  But  most  of  them  laid  them  down  and 
there  was  only  one  course  of  them  in  a  car,  and  then  to  wind 
up  probably  if  we  they  couldn't  get  them  in  the  car,  then  I 
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suppose  they  run  some  in  and  went  this  way,  but  most  of 
them  were  put  in  the  opposite  from  the  length  of  the  car.  You 
get  two  puncheons  in,  two  rows  into  a  car. 

Heintz:  Do  you  remember  the  phylloxera  coming  up  here  and  doing 

much  damage? 

Bosworth:  Well,  they  claim,  as  I  remember  it,  the  early  vineyard  was 

planted  to  common  stock,  the  vines  began  dying  out.  They 
said  it  was  phylloxera  and  they  started  bringing  in  this 
Rupestra  St.  George  grafting  the  vines,  and  there  didn't  seem 
to  be  a  problem  after  that. 

Heintz:  Was  there  a  period  when  you  were  a  young  boy,  1900-1905, 

when  there  was  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  damage  to  the  vineyards  up 
here? 

Bosworth:  I  think  it  went  kind  of  gradual,  I  don't  think  they  just  died 

out  right  now.  I  do  think  they  had  a  tendency  to  wither  away, 
it  went  in  batches.  Then  it  spread  out  from  there. 

Heintz:  Didn't  vineyardists  get  discouraged  with  this? 

Bosworth:  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  they  didn't  until  they  found  out 

about  this  other  thing  and  started  grafting  onto  it. 

Heintz:  What  I  was  getting  at,  when  the  vines  started  petering  out,  a 

lot  of  people  would  say  the  "Hell  with  it,  let's  put  in  prunes." 

Bosworth:  Well,  they  knew  damn  well  the  prunes  weren't  going  to  do 

any  good  on  those  hillsides. 

Heintz:  That's  true. 

Bosworth:  So  they  just  went  back. 

Heintz:  Do  you  ever  remember  people  buying  this  St.   George 

resistant  from  Justi  in  Glen  Ellen? 

Bosworth:  No,  but  they  were  buying  a  bunch  of  stuff  from  Georges  de 

Latour,  I  think  it  was,  over  there  around  Oakville. 

Heintz:  Beaulieu  Vineyard. 

Bosworth:  In  Rutherford.  A  fellow  by  the  name  of  Georges  de  Latour. 

Heintz:  How  did  you  find  out  about  him? 
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Bosworth:  Because  there  was  a  fellow  here  in  town  that  sold  quite  a  bit 

of  the  stock.  Of  course  part  of  it  was  prune  trees.  They  were 
on  a  grafted  root,  vineyard  stock  as  well. 

Heintz:  Who  was  doing  the  dealing? 

Bosworth:  A  fellow  here  in  town,  by  the  name  of  Sam  Miller,  lived 

across  the  river.  He  used  to  sell  their  stuff  for  quite  a  while. 

Heintz:  Is  he  long  gone? 

Bosworth:  Yes. 

Heintz:  No  relatives  living? 

Bosworth:  No.  He  had  no  children. 

Heintz:  Do  you  ever  remember  this  de  Latour  living  in  Healdsburg? 

Cream  of  Tartar? 

Bosworth:  I  can't  say. 

Heintz:  Do  you  remember  a  French  American  Wine  Company  in 

Healdsburg? 

Bosworth:  Yes,  the  French  American  there  was  a  little  winery  too  that 

used  to  be  along  the  railroad  tracks  across  from  where 
Seghesio  is.  Used  to  be  called  the  [?]  then  there  was  a  fellow 
by  the  name  of  Scatena  that  had  a  winery  down  there 
[Healdsburg]  Roma  Wine  Company. 

Heintz:  Did  Scatena  start  the  Roma  Wine  Company?  That's  a  very 

famous  wine  company.  It  was  supposed  to  have  started  in 
Healdsburg. 

Bosworth:  Well,  he  was  the  one,  I  think.  He  had  a  son  by  the  name  of 

Hubert  and  Hubert  married  a  schoolmate  of  mine  by  the 
name  of  York,  Inez  York.  I  kind  of  lost  track  from  then  on, 
but  they  run  quite  a  winery  at  one  time. 

That  winery  almost  came  to  me — it  was  up  this  side  of  town 
went  up  right  on  the  railroad  tracks  and  the  hill  went  up 
from  the  winery  and  it  was  built  just  like  this. 

Heintz:  Well  Hassett  had  a  winery,  no  Hassett's  was  east. 

Bosworth:  It  was  kind  of  an  unusual  name. 

Heintz:  Optimus? 
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Bosworth:  No,  I  almost  had  it  but  I  lost  it. 

Heintz:  When  did  the  Seghesios  start,  they  have  a  winery  out  here — 

Bosworth:  The  Seghesios  have  a  winery  here  and  then  they  bought  out 

the  winery  [in  Healdsburg],  another  one  of  the  Scatena's. 

Heintz:  The  winery  they  have  now,  north  of  town  [Geyserville],  on  the 

left  hand  side  of  the  road,  whose  winery  was  that? 

Bosworth:  They  started  it.  It  was  the  boys  there,Frank  that  died,  he 

lived  in  Cloverdale  Arthur  lives  there  now  and  the  one  they 
call  Pete,  whose  real  name  is  Eugene.  Them  three  and  there 
was  a  sister,  Prati's  wife  was  the  sister,  she's  still  alive.  But 
the  younger  sister  we  used  to  call  her  Chim.  She  died  a 
number  of  years  ago.  She  married  a  fellow  that  had  a  big 
macaroni  or  ravioli  factory  around  the  Bay.  But  she  passed 
away.  I  think  they  started  it  in  a  small  way,  and  kept  adding 
to  it.  But  the  mother,  she  was  the  brains  of  that  outfit. 

Heintz:  When  did  the  Seghesios  come  to  this  country? 

Bosworth:  Oh,  gosh  I  think  the  old  man  came  and  worked  for,  like  alot 

of  them  did,  Italian  Swiss  Colony  and  then  branched  out  from 
there. 

Oh,  I  was  going  to  say  that  on  the  lower  end  of  the  Truitt 
Place  there  used  to  be  a  place  that  was  called,  you'll  run 
across  in  your  [research]  some  of  those  deeds  go  back — it  was 
north  of  this  piece  that  Haigh  had  up  there,  it  was  called  the 
Reddington  Tract.  I  got  to  wondering  about  it  and  I  asked 
somebody  why  it  was  called  the  Reddington  Tract.  One  of 
Truitt's  daughters  married  a  man  by  the  name  of  Reddington. 
Whether  old  Truitt  gave  a  part  of  the  place  to  his  daughter 
and  son-in-law  or  what  it  was,  it  was  that  piece  in  there 
anyway  of  several  hundred  acres  that  was  referred  to  as  part 
of  the  old  Reddington  Tract.  They  were  one  of  the  firm  of  that 
old  Coffin  and  Reddington  in  the  wholesale  drug  business  in 
San  Francisco.  I  don't  know  if  they  are  in  business  anymore 
or  not.  But  Coffin,  Reddington  and  Company  and  they  were 
in  the  wholesale  drug  business  in  San  Francisco,  and  one  of 
those  Reddingtons  married  one  of  Myra  Truitt's  daughters. 

End  of  tape 
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William  Heintz: 


Obed  Bosworth: 


Today's  date  is  November  14,  Tuesday,  1978.  I'm  in 
Geyserville,  California  at  the  Bosworth  store  and  I'm  going  to 
be  talking  with  Obed  Bosworth  about  Alexander  Valley 
history,  just  a  little  bit. 

You  said  that  you  opened  a  store  here  in  1912  with  your 
father? 

Him  and  I  started  it,  I  had  worked  for  him  for  three  years  in 
a  company  store  at  the  lower  end  of  town,  that  he  was  the 
manager  of.  I  had  one  year  of  high  school  and  I  had  to 
commute  back  and  forth  to  Healdsburg,  and  I  wanted  to  quit 
I  was  getting  cuffed  around  too  much  down  there.  I  starting 
playing  hooky  and  he  found  out,  and  said,  "Now  if  you  quit 
you'll  have  to  go  to  work."  I  said,  "That's  all  right."  So  I  went 
to  work  for  him  down  there  in  the  store  and  worked  for  him 
for  three  years,  and  I  got  my  board  and  I  got  a  30-30 
Winchester  rifle  and  a  pair  of  spurs,  that's  what  I  got  above 
the  dollar  now  and  again  I  got  from  him  for  something.  Then 
him  and  I  came  up  here  and  he  resigned  as  manager  down 
there. 


Heintz: 
Bosworth: 


Heintz: 


What  was  the  store  you're  talking  about  named? 

It  was  called  the  Geyserville  Roachdale  and  it  came  from  a 
system  they  had  back  in  England.  The  Roachdale  business 
was  first  started  over  there  and  they  started  it  out  here  and  I 
guess  had  it  pretty  much  through  the  United  States.  The 
person  to  be  the  manager  of  the  store  he  didn't  necessarily 
have  to  buy  the  stuff  from  the  Roachdale  company,  although 
they  got  certain  dividends  from  them,  but  if  someone  else  had 
a  cheaper  price  they  could  buy  from  whoever  they  felt  like. 

What  type  of  stuff  did  they  sell? 
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Bosworth:  A  general  store,  a  great  deal  like  ours.  Only  they  didn't  have 

much  of  this  western  stuff  [we  have]  today.  Dry  goods,  bolt 
goods,  all  kinds  of  feeds  of  different  kinds,  groceries,  they  sold 
Edison  phonographs. 

Heintz:  Where  was  this  store  located? 

Bosworth:  Right  down,  the  building's  still  standing  down  there,  it  has 

canoes  in  one  part  and  a  fellow  calls  himself  the  Saddlery  in 
the  other  part,  but  we  had  the  whole  building. 

Bosworth:  In  those  days  they  didn't  put  the  feed  up  in  exact  weight 

sacks,  they  put  them  up  in — they  had  them  as  they  came  out 
of  the  field  like  for  wheat  and  so  on,  some  of  them  was  as 
much  as  140  pounds  and  I  tell  you  I  had  to  grunt  for  a  kid  I 
guess  I  was  only  15-16 — maybe  14. 

Heintz:  You  worked  in  those  days,  damn  hard. 

We've  talked  alot  about  Geyserville  and  all  other  places,  I 
want  to  talk  today  specifically  on  Alexander  Valley.  Do  you 
remember  as  a  kid  riding  horseback  into  Alexander  Valley  or 
going  to  any  social  functions,  schools,  or  anything  like  that? 

Bosworth:  Well,  one  of  my  first  recollections,  two  of  my  first  recollections 

of  Alexander  Valley,  was  where  Robert  Young  lives,  his 
grandfather,  old  Peter  Young,  Peter  had  the  ranch  and  he 
used  to  grow  some  of  the  finest  hay  that  there  was  in  the 
country.  My  dad  had  a  livery  stable  at  that  time,  that  he  run 
for  about  12  years.  And  he  used  to  always  buy  his  hay  off 
Peter  Young  and  I  went  with  him  a  good  many  times  or  my 
uncle,  he  had  a  big  outfit  that  ranch  out  here  and  he'd  haul 
the  hay  with  a  big  rack  on  his  wagon,  he'd  go  down  there  and 
haul  up  loads  of  it  and  they'd  pull  it  up  into  the  loft  in  the 
barn,  which  right  here  where  Joe's  Machine  Shop  is  here  next 
door  now. 

My  other  recollection  of  Alexander  Valley,  and  even  further 
into  Knights  Valley  and  into  Calistoga,  one  time  why  a  fellow 
hired  a  livery  rig  and  went  away  with  it  and  was  supposed  to 
be  back  I  think  it  was  that  day  or  the  next  day  and  it  run  on 
two  or  three  days  and  he  didn't  come  back.  And  my  dad  got  to 
telephoning,  at  that  time  it  was  just  after  the  phones  came 
in,  and  he  telephoned  around  the  country  and  couldn't  seem 
to  locate  him.  So  he  took  a  horse  and  rig  and  went  to 
Calistoga,  then  to  St.  Helena,  then  to  Napa  and  from  Napa 
back  into  Santa  Rosa.  He  looked  around  there  and  everybody 
said  no  at  the  livery  stables,  that  there  wasn't  any  such  an 
outfit  there.  Then  finally  Logan  Toombs,  who  was  under- 
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sheriff  and  an  old  time  friend  of  my  father's,  he  hunted  up 
Loge  and  he  took  a  description  of  the  outfit  and  the  very  next 
day  why  he  called  up  and  said,  "I  found  your  outfit,  it's  in 
Hawkins  McGregor's  Livery  Stable."  Well,  we  hopped  on  the 
train,  I  guess  that  was  probably  my  first  time  riding  on  the 
train  and  I  know  it  was  my  first  trip  to  Santa  Rosa.  We  went 
down  on  the  afternoon  train  and  visited  around  with  a  few 
friends  and  ate  a  bit  and  went  over  to  get  the  rig  and  struck 
out  and  brought  it  home. 

Heintz:  Did  you  ever  catch  the  man  who  took  it? 

Bosworth:  No,  he  left  the  country,  I  guess.  He  was  an  itinerate  painter, 

he  was  working  for  a  man  in  the  paint  shop  here  and  he 
made  up  his  mind  he  was  going  to  quit  so  rather  than  get  on 
the  train  in  Geyserville  and  maybe  if  they  wanted  him  they 
could  head  him  off  down  the  line,  why  he  goes  out  and  drove 
down  to  Santa  Rosa,  put  it  in  a  livery  stable  and  got  on  the 
train  and  disappeared.  Oh  yes,  but  another  time,  they  used  to 
exchange  rigs  for  instance,  a  salesman  if  they  knew  him  or  he 
put  up  a  deposit  or  what  company  he  traveled  for,  if  he  was 
reliable,  maybe  take  that  rig  out  of  Geyserville,  up  to 
Cloverdale,  Ukiah  and  across  to  Lake  County  and  come  back 
down  to  Calistoga  and  leave  the  rig  there.  Then  maybe  we'd 
get  a  rig  that  belonged  to  them,  and  if  we'd  got  a  rig  that 
belonged  to  them  we'd  phone  and  see  if  that  rig  was  there 
and  then  drive  over  and  exchange  rigs  and  turn  around  and 
come  back. 

Heintz:  You  mean  they  had  "rent-a-rig"  back  in  those  days? 

Bosworth:  Yes. 

Heintz:  How  much  would  it  cost  to  rent  a  rig  for  a  day? 

Bosworth:  Oh,  I  think  around  a  dollar  and  a  half. 

Heintz:  Was  that  per  day? 

Bosworth:  Yeah. 

Heintz:  Did  that  include  the  one  horse  and  buggy? 

Bosworth:  The  one  horse  and  buggy,  a  dollar  and  a  half,  maybe  if  they 

were  going  to  go  quite  a  little  jaunt,  to  Santa  Rosa  it  may 
have  been  up  to  two  dollars  or  possibly  two  and  a  quarter, 
two  and  a  half.  If  they  just  went  to  Healdsburg  and  back  or 
went  out  on  a  Sunday  and  took  your  lady  love  for  a  ride 
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around,  around  the  country,  I  think,  they  got  away  with  a 
dollar  and  a  half,  a  dollar  and  six  bits. 

Heintz:  Would  they  have  to  put  a  deposit? 

Bosworth:  If  the  fellow  wasn't  known,  if  he  was  a  local  fellow  and  they 

knew  him,  why  he  paid  when  he  came  back. 

That  time  I  remember  when  I  went  with  him  over  to 
Calistoga  to  get  one  of  those  rigs  from  Bill  Spires  Livery 
Stable  why  I  remember  I  saw  my  first  peacock,  over  at  old — 
what  was  their  name — they  lived  for  about  three  generations 
over  there  in  the  valley,  they  had  a  nice  big  two  story  house 
with  a  ballroom  upstairs  in  it.  There  were  a  whole  bunch  of 
peacocks  out  there.  So  dad  stopped  and  waited  and  the  old 
cock  got  out  there  and  spread  his  tail  and  strutted  around 
kind  of  like  a  turkey  gobbler  does. 

Heintz:  As  a  young  man,  as  you  were  working,  after  you  quit  high 

school  can  you  remember  going  to  parties  or  events  over  in 
Alexander  Valley? 

Bosworth:  Oh,  yes,  we  used  to  go  to  what  they  called  "Earthquake 

Slides"— 

Heintz:  On  Chalk  Hill  and  128? 

Bosworth:  — In  the  lower  part  of  the  valley,  where  the  road  forks,  Chalk 

Hill  and  Hwy  128,  you  took  the  Chalk  Hill  road  and  went 
down  there  to  "Earthquake  Slides",  they  had  a  dance  hall 
down  there.  I  used  to  go  to  dances  down  there  on  Saturday 
nights. 

Heintz:  Floria  Osborn  told  me  that  that  came  about  because  there 

was  a  big  slide  from  the  earthquake  of  1906. 

Bosworth:  There  was  a  slide  that  partially  dammed  the  creek. 

Heintz:  Maacama? 

Bosworth:  Yes.  You  were  talking  to  her,  I  remember  when  her  and — I 

raced  around  with  Jack  Osborn,  whose  real  name  was 
Harry — 

Heintz:  Her  second  husband. 

Bosworth:  Well,  her  last  husband.  But  at  that  time  she  was  going 

around  with  Ed  Osborn  and  married  him — 
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Heintz:  Did   you   go   to   her   charivari?    [custom   of  serenading 

newlyweds]  She  was  telling  me  about  it. 

Bosworth:  No,  I  don't  hardly  think  so. 

Then  he  died  and  Harry — Jack  had  never  married,  so  she 
married  him. 

Heintz:  Did  you  have  any  sweethearts  in  Alexander  Valley?  Any  girls 

that  you  got  quite — 

Bosworth:  I  had  one  in  Sonoma  at  one  time. 

Heintz:  [Chuckles]  That's  a  long  distance  to  have  a  sweetheart  in 

those  days. 

Bosworth:  That  was  after  the  days  of  the  automobile. 

Heintz:  Let's  go  back  to  your  very  early  days.  Can  you  ever  remember 

going  down  to  the  California  Wine  Association  Winery  at 
Pine  Flat  and  Red  Winery  Road?  It's  called  the  Red  Winery. 

Bosworth:  Yes,  it's  called  the  Red  Winery  and  that's  why  they  called 

that  road  the  Red  Winery  Road.  I  don't  know  too  much  about 
it,  I  can  remember  at  the  post  office  one  time,  the  mail  went 
from  here  to  there,  I  know  the  head  man  in  the  thing  was 
called  Otto  Michaelson, . 

Heintz:  Did  you  know  him? 

Bosworth:  I  got  so  I  knew  him  fairly  well. 

Heintz:  On  that  winery  for  a  minute — do  you  ever  remember  going 

into  it  necessarily? 

Bosworth:  No,  I  don't  think  so. 

Heintz:  It  was  quite  a  big  winery  wasn't  it? 

Bosworth:  It  was  pretty  good  sized.  I  don't  know  just  who  the  owners  of 

it  was,  you  say  the  California  Wine  Association? 

Heintz:  That  was  after  about  1900.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Chase. 

Bosworth:  A  man  by  the  name  of  Chase  started  it,  huh.  Otto  Michaelson 

was  the  foreman  of  the  place  for  a  good  many  years. 

Heintz:  You  didn't  haul  any  grapes  there  or  pick  up  any  or  go  there  or 

party  there? 
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Bosworth:  No. 

Heintz:  That  was  quite  a  large  winery  and  it  closed  when  Prohibition 

begin,  do  you  remember  anything  about  what  happened  to 
the  building,  remember  if  it  burnt  down  or  if  people  torn  it 
down. 

Bosworth:  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  don't.  I  remember  that  a  fellow  by  the 

name  of  Joe  Bitwell  used  to  live  there  right  along  side  of  it,  at 
one  time  it  was  one  of  the  first  kind  of  dude  cowboys  that 
there  was  in  this  country — his  name  was  Ray — it  don't  come 
to  me  right  now,  he  and  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Drury  Cary 
from  Healdsburg,  he  worked  in  a  butcher  shop.  The  two  of 
them  would  get  their  nice  hats  and  they  would  have  woven 
hair  reins  on  their  horses  and  a  whole  lot  of  fancy  Spanish 
type  spurs  and  they  used  to  dude  around  together. 

Heintz:  Do  you  ever  remember  stopping  at  the  old  Tom  Meek  Winery 

right  on  Hwy  128? 

Bosworth:  Well,   I  remember  it,   that's  the  place  that  afterwards 

Demostene  had.  Tom  Meek's  wife,  was  old  Peter  Young's — old 
Peter  Young  was  married  twice  and  she  was  a  daughter  by 
his  first  set  of  children.  She  had  one  brother  and  I  think  his 
name  was  George,  it  was  quite  a  common  name,  and  he 
travelled  here  for  quite  a  long  time  for  Del  Monte  Milling 
Company.  He  and  her,  I  know,  were  brother  and  sister. 

Heintz:  In  the  early  days,  before  Prohibition,  when  you  were  just  a 

young  boy  going  to  dances  at  the  "Earthquake  Hall",  wasn't 
there  just  a  little  spot  of  a  town  there  right  around  the 
winery,  Soda  Rock  Winery?  Wasn't  there  a  post  office? 

Bosworth:  The  Red  Winery?  Oh,  Soda  Rock,  there  might  possibly  have 

been  a  place  they  would  sell  drinks  to  you  or  something  like 
that.  That  was  about  all.  The  little  town  of  Alexander  Valley, 
which  was  commonly  referred  to  as  Jimtown,  that  was 
because  old  Jim  Patrick  run  one  of  the  stores  in  town,  and 
there  was  another  store  and  a  blacksmith  shop  and  a  church. 

Heintz:  Where  Jimtown  is  now  that's  further  west  of  Soda  Rock — it's 

about  2  miles  west,  but  where  Soda  Rock  was  there  was  a 
tavern,  a  school  and  a  post  office. 

Bosworth:  There  may  have  been,  but  it's  earlier  than  I  can  remember. 

Heintz:  Do  you  remember  the  Tom  Meek  Winery?  Was  it  a  small 

wood  or  was  it  always  the  stone  that  is  there  now? 
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Bosworth:  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  can't  remember,  I'm  not  for  sure.  Tom 

Meek,  left,  sold  out  and  went  over  to  Berryessa  Valley.  And 
raised  grain  and  one  thing  and  another.  He  got  to  be,  if  he 
wasn't  already,  he  got  to  be  in  some  operations  a  well-to-do 
man.  He's  the  fellow  doggone  it  that  put  Robert  Young, 
doggone  it,  back  on  his  feet,  because  they  lost  that  ranch. 
There  were  three  boys  in  that  family,  his  father's  name  was 
Silas  and  then  there  was  little  Young, Warner  that  was  a 
brother  of  his  and  Maynard  was  a  brother  of  his,  and 
Maynard  married  a  sister  of  Harry  Patteson,  which  was  our 
sheriff.  And  afterwards  they  busted  up,  but  he  sold  the  ranch 
and  he  went  off  down  around  Bakersfield  and  got  to  be 
coming  up  selling  oil  stocks  to  them.  He  got  his  brother 
Warner  to  buy  quite  a  bit  and  I  guess  he  bought  quite  a  bit  of 
it  himself  and  he  sold  quite  a  bit  of  it  to  Silas,  by  gosh,  they 
divided  the  ranch  up  you  see  and  this  part  belonged  to 
Maynard  and  after  Old  Peter  died  and  a  part  of  it  belonged  to 
Silas  and  I  guess  he  invested  too  much  in  oil  stocks  and  then 
things  didn't  go  just  right  go  on  the  farm  and  they  had  a 
mortgage  on  the  farm  a  big  one,  the  bank  in  Healdsburg  had 
it  and  my  gosh  after  Silas  died,  Robert  [had  it]  and  Tom 
Meeks  came  back  and  either  guaranteed  or  bought  the  loan 
up  and  let  him  pay  it  off  to  him.  That's  where  Robert  Young 
today  owns  it  and  the  piece  Silas  had  and  the  piece  his  uncle, 
doggone  it,  little  Warner  had  and  he  finally  at  the  last  old 
Squibb  bought  the  piece  that  was  Maynard's.  My  gosh  he 
finally  bought  Squibb  out  and  he  owns  that  whole  damn 
thing,  doggone  it,  today.  I  think  that  he  has  every  bit  as  such 
ground  today  as  when  his  grandfather  Old  Peter  Young  had. 

Heintz:  When  you  used  to  go  over  to  Peter  Young's  ranch  to  pick  up 

hay,  there  weren't  very  many  vineyards,  it  was  mostly  hay? 

Bosworth:  Mostly  hay  and  he  raised  a  lot  of  corn.  The  fellow  before  him 

that  owned  it,  was  a  McPherson,  this  McPherson,  dad  used  to 
say,  used  to  go  north  and  buy  in  the  Fall  of  the  year  a  whole 
doggone  ream  of  hogs,  he'd  buy  hundreds  of  head.  He'd  take 
that  corn  and  feed  it  into  them  and  get  them  good  and  fat  and 
drive  them  to  Donohue's  which  was  south  of  Petaluma,  to 
where  the  boats  used  to  come  up  and  load  the  hogs  on  and 
ship  them  into  San  Francisco  to  the  doggone  hog  market. 

Heintz:  In  1919,  1915  somewhere  along  in  that  period,  weren't  there 

quite  a  few  more  vineyards  in  Alexander  Valley  than  when 
you  were  a  young  boy? 

Bosworth:  They  had  been  increasing.  It  used  to  be  pretty  near  all  hay. 

Then  the  Rose  Brothers  here  in  town,  there  were  four  or  five 
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of  them,  they  used  to  go  to  Alexander  Valley,  after  they'd  get 
their  ranch  laid  by  which  was  vineyard,  then  they'd  go  and 
bale  hay  for  doggone  it  probably  a  month  or  2  months.  Some 
of  it,  I  guess,  was  thrashed  and  then  they  sold  the  grain  in 
places.  They  tried  to  figure  out  what  would  be  the  best  and 
what  the  price  was — like  old  Hi  Briggs,  old  George  Warren 
that  was  an  uncle  to  Everett  Lampson,  and  all  the  Lampson 
boys  that  was  here  in  town.  They  were  telling  me  one  time 
they  went  past  and  they  had  a  scale  there  and  they  were 
hauling  hay  out  and  old  George  says  to  him,  "What  are  you 
getting  for  hay  Hi?"  And  he  said,  "Well  sir,  I'm  getting  $20  a 
ton — it  don't  take  any  figuring  it's  50#  a  pound."  [laughs]  Yes, 
I  remember  old  George  telling  me  that.  Yes,  they  kept 
increasing  on  it. 

Heintz:  They  kept  planting  a  few  more  vineyards. 

Bosworth:  Then  they  got  into  orchards  a  good  deal  on  land  that  would. 

Finally  on  Peter  Young's  place  and  the  other  brother's  place 
was  practically  all  orchard.  But  then  in  the  years  when  the 
grapes  been  getting  better,  they  started  tearing  out  the 
orchards  and  put  in  vineyards.  So  that  today  I  think  they 
have  practically  all  the  holdings  that  belong  to  Robert  Young, 
Robert,  they  got  planted  to  vineyards. 

Heintz:  Were    there    any    wineries    in    Alexander   Valley    after 

Prohibition,  anybody  making  wine? 

Bosworth:  I  don't  hardly  think  so.  But  then  right  immediately  with  the 

clearing  up  of  Prohibition,  why  then  somewhere  along  the 
line  Leo  Demostene,  bought  that  what  had  been  old  Meek 
Winery  and  I  don't  hardly  think  that  Red  Winery  ever  came 
back.  He  was  the  only  one. 

Heintz:  Do  you  know  the  Whitton  Brothers  in  Alexander  Valley,  the 

Whitton  Ranch? 

Bosworth:  Well,  I  know  John  Whitton,  and  I  got  so  I  knew  him  well.  He 

came  here  to  Geyserville  and  bought  a  ranch  down  here 
below  town  and  dad  told  me  that  he  used  to  know  him  when 
he  lived  in  Alexander  Valley.  I  can't  tell  you  exactly  where  it 
was,  but  I  think  it  was  somewhere's  around  that  Demostene 
place  down  there. 

Heintz:  John  Whitton,   John,   when   do   you  think   he   came   to 

Geyserville  and  bought  a  ranch? 

Bosworth:  Oh,  he  came  to  Geyserville  and  bought  out  a  fellow  by  the 

name  of  Jake  Wisecarver,  on  a  ranch  down  here — 
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Heintz:  South  of  town,  the  Wisecarver  place.  Which  should  be  the  old 

Andrew  Bouton,  place,  where  Trentadue  is  now? 

Bosworth:  No,  no.  John  Whitton  bought  the  place  this  side  of  it.  He  was 

the  first  Wisecarver  here,  his  father  used  to  live  up  here  a 
mile  and  a  half  north  of  Geyserville,  and  had  vineyards  and 
so  on  up  there. 

Heintz:  Wait  a  minute.  John  Whitton — were  you  and  your  father 

already  together  in  the  store  when  he  came  to  Geyserville? 

Bosworth:  No,  when  dad  was  the  manager  of  the  old  Roachdale.  When 

he  came  here  he  finally  became  a  stock  holder,  but  I  guess  he 
was  here  maybe  when  they  first  started  the  Roachdale  up, 
because  he  became  a  member  in  the  Roachdale. 

Heintz:  Are  we  talking  of  Whitton? 

Bosworth:  Yes. 

Heintz:  Did  Whitton  have  a  brother? 

Bosworth:  I  rather  think  that  he  did,  but  I  don't  think  he  ever  lived 

here. 

Heintz:  But  your  father  said  he  had  known  him  when  he  lived  in 

Alexander  Valley? 

Bosworth:  Yes.  He  knew  him  in  Alexander  Valley. 

Heintz:  And  you  think  that  was  somewhere  near  where  Demostene, 

where  Soda  Rock  Winery — 

Bosworth:  It  couldn't  get  too  far  south  of  that  because  the  ground 

started  to  get  too  thin. 

Heintz:  Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  Whitton  Brothers  Winery? 

Bosworth:  Well,  I  don't  believe  I — in  the  back  of  my  head,  that  dad  said 

that  he  had  a  winery  at  one  time.  But  I  couldn't  identify  it  or 
tell  you  just  where  it  was.  Whitton  came  to  Geyserville,  then 
his  first  wife  died,  he  didn't  have  any  children,  and  he  got 
pretty  sick  and  went  into  a  hospital  in  San  Francisco.  And 
while  he  was  down  there  having  some  kind  of  surgery  of  some 
kind  he  met  up  with  this  woman  who  was  a  nurse  and  they 
got  married  and  later  they  had  a  son. 


Heintz: 


Is  he  still  around? 
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Bosworth:  John,  Jr.  works  up  here  for  Italian  Swiss  Colony. 

Heintz:  John  Whitton,  Jr.  works  for  Italian  Swiss,  I'll  have  to  look 

him  up. 

Bosworth:  There  were  the  Alexanders,  and  of  course,  they  owned  a 

pretty  good  chunk  of  Alexander  Valley,  like  George 
Alexander,  ,  Tom  Alexander,  and  Joe  Alexander.  Of  course, 
their  mother,  as  I  understand,  was  one  of  the  early  time 
Spanish  people.  [He  is  probably  referring  to  Josefa  Carillo, 
Captain  Cyrus  Fitch's  wife,  sister-in-law  of  General  Mariano 
Vallejo.  Captain  Fitch  was  from  Massasschuetts  and  became 
a  Mexican  citizen  when  he  married  Josefa  Carillo.] 

Heintz:  Were  these  people  still  alive  when  you  were  a  young  man,  the 

Alexanders  you  are  talking  about? 

Bosworth:  Well,  the  sons  were,  the  father  wasn't,  I  can  remember 

George  Alexander,  Tom  Alexander  and  Joe  Alexander.  Joe 
Alexander's  wife,  I  know,  was  a  sister  to  Mrs.  Powell  who  had 
married  E.  B.  Ware,  who  was  a  early  time  preacher  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  Joe  Alexander  and  E.  Ben  Ware  were 
brothers-in-laws. 


Tape  side  B 

Heintz:  Were  the  Osborns  alive  when  you  were  young — obviously 

Floria  Osborn — 

Bosworth:  I  knew    Bill  first,  probably  better  than  all  the  Osborns, 

because  Bill  would  come  here  to  see  my  sister,  my  oldest 
sister  and  visit  with  her  and  so  on.  Beside  Bill,  there  was  Ed 
that  married  Floria,  then  Harry  they  called  Jack.  There  were 
the  three  brothers.  In  addition  there  were  a  whole  bunch  of 
sisters.  One  of  them  married  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Otto 
Von  Carnaf,  I  don't  recollect  who  the  rest  of  them  married. 
But  they  had  that  first  place  this  side — the  houses  set  not 
very  far  apart — Demostene  house,  which  I  guess  Tom  Meek 
built  and  the  big  Osborn  house. 

Heintz:  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Lone  Pine  Winery  or  Lone  Pine 

Ranch  owned  by  the  Osborns? 

Bosworth:  They  not  only  had  that  property  there,  but  they  had  a 

property  down  by  the  fork  in  the  road  where  Chalk  Hill  goes 
that  way  and  Highwayl28  goes  down  the  canyon  and  into 
Knights  Valley  and  so  on.  And  on  that  lower  ranch  at  one 
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time,  Otto  Von  Carnaflived  there  on  it.  I  wouldn't  be 
surprised  if  that  wasn't  where  the  winery  was. 

Heintz:  The  name  Lone  Pine  Winery  doesn't  mean  anything  to  you? 

Bosworth:  No. 

Heintz:  How  about  the  name  Pratt  and  Teal?  They  ran  a  winery 

down  in  that  area. 

Bosworth:  No.  They  did? 

Heintz:  When  you  were  very  young. 

You  were  talking  about  Otto  Michaelson,  but  did  you  know 
there  was  another  Michaelson  family  down  the  fork  in  the 
road  that  had  a  little  stone  winery  down  there.  They  weren't 
related  to  Otto  Michaelson,  this  was  another  Michaelson.  The 
Michaelson  Brothers  but  they  were  quite  old  men  by  1900's. 

Bosworth:  No,  I  can't  say.  Another  fellow  I  know  lived  up  here  first  and 

then  he  moved  to  Alexander  Valley  and  bought  a  place  down 
there  and  his  name  was  Ev  Bridgit,  I  got  quite  a  bit  more 
information  about  him  and  his  family  from  a  fellow  by  the 
name  of  Brooks,  Jim  Brooks,  that  lived  on  that  place  that 
used  to  Osborn's  down  there,  in  fact,  owned  it.  I  went  down 
and  visited  him  and  he  told  me  quite  a  bit  about  lower 
Alexander  Valley.  I  don't  recall,  and  he  was  raised  there,  he 
went  to  school  at  Maacama  School.  There  were  some  other 
Brooks  there  and  they'd  go  to  school  and  they  were  good 
friends,  like  Ernest  Brooks  and  him.  When  the  new  teachers 
come  in,  they  always  thought  they  were  brothers,  but  they 
weren't  even  cousins,  they  weren't  related  to  one  another. 
But  still  their  names  was  Brooks,  there  was  a  Sam  Brooks  he 
married  a  girl  here  from  Geyserville  and  this  Ernest  Brooks, 
who  never  married  and  their  mother,  that  Brook's  family  of 
Ernest  and  Brooks,  Fred,  their  mother  was  a  sister  to  Harry 
Patteson's  mother.  Which  made  the  Patteson's  and  that 
family  of  Brooks  cousins.  [Harry  Patteson  was  a  sheriff  in  the 
1920's,  he  was  killed  by  three  men  who  were  hung  for  the 
crime.] 

Heintz:  The  Patterson's  were  on  what's  called  Red  Winery  Road,  the 

old  Patterson  Ranch  wasn't  it  along  there? 

Bosworth:  No,  if  you  went  down  to  the  turn — where  you  hit  a  road  like 

this  and  you  turned  left  that  went  around  to  the  Geysers  then 
where  you  turned  off,  they  called  it  Red  Winery  by  the 
Youngs  clear  on  down  to  the  Red  Winery,  so  the  road  turned 
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like  101  does  today,  it  turns  right  and  goes  down  there  aways 
where  old  Gilford  School  was,  why  then  it  turned  left  and 
went  down  what  is  called  Beeson  Lane  from  there  until  it  hits 
the  road  coming  from  Healdsburg  that  was  almost  a  straight 
lane  down  through  there.  And  the  Pattesons  lived  on  a  ranch 
there.  At  one  time,  why  he  only  managed  the  ranch,  I  think, 
then  afterwards  Jack,  whose  real  name  was  Keith  Patteson,  a 
brother  to  Harry  the  Sheriff  [in  the  '20's],  well  he  bought  the 
place  finally. 

Heintz:  Didn't  the  Pattersons  have  a  winery,  the  Patterson  Brothers, 

a  little  old  winery  at  one  time? 

Bosworth:  If  they  did  I  don't  recall.  Harry's  father  was  Patteson,  Ned 

and  he  had  a  brother  named  Patteson,  Bill  and  he  had 
another  brother  by  the  name  of  Patteson,  Fred  ,  and  another 
brother  by  the  name  of  Patteson,  Zek  and  they  were — all 
grew  up  in  Alexander  Valley.  See  they  was  P-A-T-T-E-S-O-N 
and  another  fellow  that  lived  there  in  that  valley  and  he  was 
P-A-double-T-E-R-S-O-N,  while  the  others  didn't  have  the  R. 

Heintz:  That's  the  one  I  was  thinking  of. 

Today  there's  a  lot  of  vineyards  in  Alexander  Valley.  There's 
the  Sausal  Winery,  the  Fieldstone  Winery,  the  Johnson 
Winery,  the  Jordan  Winery,  and  I  guess  Trentadue  is  sort  of 
in  Alexander  Valley — 

Bosworth:  Trentadue  is  down  here. 

Heintz:  That 's  not  considered  Alexander  Valley? 

Bosworth:  No,  Souverain  is  down  here,  they  say  they  are  Alexander 

Valley,  but  I've  told  them  several  time  you  are  crazy  that 
ain't  anywhere  near  Alexander  Valley,  because  they  wouldn't 
consider  it  anywhere  near  Alexander  Valley  till  you  got 
around  where  McCutchans  lived,  then  they  would  be 
considered  Alexander  Valley. 

Heintz:  Where  did  the  McCutchans  live  on  Hwy  128,  what's  now 

called  Hwy  128? 

Bosworth:  No,  they  lived  on  what  they  call  Alexander  Valley  Road  from 

Healdsburg  before  you  got  around  to  the  bridge.  And  then  one 
of  them  lived  on  Hassett  Lane. 

Heintz:  I  maybe  don't  have  the  proper  map.  Here's  Jimtown,  there's 

the  highway  there,  there's  Red  Winery  Road  that  goes  over 
there — 
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Bosworth:  This  must  be  Beeson  Lane. 

Heintz:  Now  where  did  McCutchan  live? 

Bosworth:  McCutchan,  after  you  crossed  the  river  here  and  came  back 

along  in  here  not  far  from  where  Grace  Brothers  was,  is 
where  one  of  the  McCutchan  lives  today.  And  if  you  went 
around  over  that  is  this — you  don't  have  anyplace  that  says — 
there's  Lytton  Rancheria — 

Heintz:  Lytton  is  right  here,  and  then  the  main  road  to  Simi  and  into 

Healdsburg. 

Bosworth:  Oh,  yes.  Around  here  somewhere  or  other  the  road  forked  and 

one  road  came  around  and  a  lane  that  turned  off  here,  today 
they  call  it  Hassett  Lane.  Bill  McCutchan  lives  on  that  road. 

Heintz:  And  they  were  considered  to  be  in  Alexander  Valley? 

Bosworth:  Yes,  I  guess. 

Heintz:  What  was  the  western  limit  of  Alexander  Valley? 

Bosworth:  Well,  the  usual  thing  was  just  from  on  this  road  just  past 

the  dump  cause  they  called  that  road  Alexander  Valley  Road. 

Heintz:  Just  look  at  this  map,  you  can  tell  this  is  a  geographic  map. 

Look  at  these  hills.  When  it's  tightly  green  like  that  and  this 
is  all  valley,  and  it  says  Alexander  Valley.  It's  obvious  that 
these  are  hills  it  ends  just  about  where  your  hand  is,  where 
Chalk  Hill  Road  and  128  comes  together,  Earthquake  Slide  is 
right  down  there,  that's  it.  But  a  valley —  why  is  a  valley  only 
on  one  side  of  the  river? 

Bosworth:  Well — probably  they  have  looked  at  maps — what  does  that 

say?  That  says  levee. 

Heintz:  Maybe  he  didn't  own  any  of  the  land  on  the  other  side  of  the 

Russian  River?  [Alexander  owned  8800  acres,  given  to  him  by 
Captain  Henry  Delano  Fitch  in  1845,  he  was  the  first  non- 
native  owner  to  receive  land  in  Alexander  Valley.] 

Bosworth:  Alexander?  I  don't  think  so.  Because  the  fellow  that  was  the 

big  owner  of  this  land  in  here  in  the  early  days  was  Lieuallen 
Jones  Hall.  [He  owned  6500  acres,  settled  in  1854.] 


Heintz: 


And  west  of  the  river? 
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Bosworth:  Yes.  In  that  part  of  the  country,  the  people  in  Sacramento 

Valley  used  to  laugh  about  it  because  we  used  to  always 
called  it  the  Big  Plain. 

Heintz:  I've  seen  that  name,  Big  Plain. 

I  saw  a  reference  in  an  old  1890  wine  survey  that  talked 
about  somebody  that  lived  directly  east  of  Geyserville  across 
the  river  and  said  his  ranch  was  in  Alexander  Valley.  Did 
Alexander  Valley  swing  all  the  way  around  that  corner  and 
come  all  the  way  up? 

Bosworth:  They  don't  usually,  I  would  say  that  it  wasn't  far  this  side 

from  the  fork,  when  you  are  coming  and  128  turns  and  goes 
down  by  Gilford  School  and  the  other  one  turns  around  and 
goes  out  here  and  goes  to  the  Geysers,  and  Red  Winery  Road 
forks  off,  I  don't  think  many — a  mile  or  so  this  side  of  the  fork 
they  call  Alexander  Valley.  They  don't  call  these  places  that 
Lawrence  Smith,  Lawrence  has  over  here  Alexander  Valley. 

Heintz:  How  about  where  the  Murphys  live  today? 

Bosworth:  Well,  I  guess  the  Murphys  could  be  called  the  Alexander 

Valley. 

Heintz:  There's  a  bend,  a  very  sharp  bend  and  the  road  suddenly 

bears  to  the  left  and  it  opens  up  considerably  after  the 
Murphy  Ranch. 

So  it's  very  peculiar  to  the  definition  of  the  valley.  Some 
people  say  Alexander  Valley  is  all  that  land  east  of  the 
Russian  River.  But  how  about  this.  That  wouldn't  be 
Alexander  Valley?  You  said  the  McCutchans  sort  of 
considered  themselves  to  be  in  Alexander  Valley. 

Bosworth:  Well,  I  guess  to  a  certain  degree  because  that  road  turns  off 

and  goes  north  and  they  call  it  today  Hassett  Lane. 

Heintz:  Here's  Hassett  Lane. 

Bosworth:  This  road  going  around,  why  when  they  got  around  here  to 

the  old  Lieuallen  Hall  place,  possibly  it's  here,  the  road  veers 
to  the  left  and  then  comes  down  and  Hassett  Lane  goes  up,  I 
don't  know  but  some  might  have  stretched  it  a  little  bit  and 
called  that,  doggone  it,  Alexander  Valley.  But  the  Alexander's 
anyway  didn't  own  on  this  side  of  the  river,  the  earliest 
settler  was  this  fellow  called  Lieuallen  Hall.  He  had  a  big 
mountain  ranch  up  on  Pine  Flat. 
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Heintz:  Up  above  Ed  Gauer's  Ranch  now  on  Red  Winery  Road. 

Bosworth:  Well,  yes,  Gauer's  got  some  of  the  land  in  there  on  that  road 

going  up  to  the  [Geysers]. 

Heintz:  Today  there  are  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  grapes  in  Alexander  Valley. 

But  years  ago  there  weren't  very  many  grapes.  When  you 
were  a  young  boy  it  really  wasn't  known  as  a  grape  producing 
region  at  all?  I  know  there  were  prune  s — 

Bosworth:  Well,  there  were  some,  but  they  weren't  too  plentiful.  I  know 

that  there  was  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Brooks  used  to  have  a 
little  place  down  there  and  a  good  share  of  his  was  orchard. 
And  pretty  near  all  that  of  Peter  Young's  was  orchard,  the 
part  that  Silas  had,  the  part  that  Warner  had,  the  part  that 
Maynard  had. 

Heintz:  Did  you  ever  hear  that  Silas  Young  was  a  Prohibitionist,  he 

didn't  believe  in  wine,  and  when  Prohibition  came  along  he 
was  really  glad  and  he  supported  it? 

Bosworth:  I  couldn't  really  say. 

Heintz:  Prohis?  People  who  were  for  Prohibition. 

Bosworth:  Yes.  It  might  have  been,  because  I  don't  think  Silas  was  a 

man  that  was  a  drinker  at  'all  and  I  don't  think  doggone  little 
Warner  was.  And  I  don't  know  even  that  Maynard  was.  I 
don't  think  Peter  Young  himself  was  too  religious,  but  his 
wife  was  quite  a  religious  woman,  that  is  his  second  wife,  the 
mother  to  those  three  boys. 


End  of  Tape 
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History  of  Sonoma  County 
GEORGE  M.  BOSWORTH 

By  a  life  consistent  in  motive  and  action  and  because  of  his  many  commendable 
personal  qualities,  George  M.  Bosworth  of  Geyserville,  has  earned  the  sincere  regard  of 
all  who  know  him.  He  comes  of  ancestry  distinguished  in  colonial  and  pioneer  times, 
possessing  those  sturdy  Anglo-Saxon  qualities  which  give  permanence  and  solidity  to  our 
country.  He  was  born  in  Maine,  March  9,  1858,  and  is  a  son  of  Calvin  M.  and  Prudence 
(Wilson)  Bosworth.  His  paternal  grandfather  was  Redolphus  Bosworth,  of  Maine,  whose 
father  was  a  soldier  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution  and  who  was  a  direct  descendent  of  one 
of  the  historic  band  who  came  over  on  the  Mayflower.  The  subject  is  now  a  member  of 
the  Bosworth  Society  of  America.  Calvin  M.  Bosworth,  who  followed  farming  in  the 
east,  first  came  to  California  in  1852  by  way  of  Cape  Horn  and  engaged  in  mining.  Five 
years  later  he  returned  to  Maine,  where  he  was  married  and  lived  there  three  years.  In 
1859  he  brought  his  wife  and  infant  son  back  to  California,  making  the  trip  by  way  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  was  engaged  in  mining  here  until  1867.  He  then  came  to  Sonoma 
county  and  became  foreman  on  the  Trinity  grant.  He  then  moved  to  the  Dr.  Ely  ranch, 
which  he  rented  through  different  ownerships  for  thirty-seven  years.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  for  many  years,  having  joined  Alturus  Lodge,  at 
Laport,  Plumas  county,  California,  in  the  early  '60s.  He  died  in  1910  and  his  wife  in  1903. 

On  the  maternal  side,  George  M.  Bosworth  is  also  descended  from  sterling  old 
ancestors,  the  first  of  the  Wilsons  having  arrived  in  this  country  in  1650,  settling  in 
Massachusetts,  whence  they  went  to  Maine,  where  through  the  years  members  of  the 
family  were  prominent  in  the  political,  civic  and  religious  history  of  the  state.  Prudence 
Wilson  was  the  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Mary  (Goodrich)  Wilson,  of  Bingham,  Maine. 

George  M.  Bosworth  received  a  good  public  school  education  and  then  took  a  course 
in  business  college  in  San  Francisco.  For  a  few  months  thereafter  he  clerked  for  A.  P. 
Moore,  a  merchant  at  Geyserville.  He  father  then  bought  a  half  interest  in  the  business 
and  George  M.  Bosworth  continued  therewith  until  1880,  when  he  went  to  Portland, 
Oregon,  but  a  year  later  removed  to  Wood  River,  Idaho,  where  during  the  ensuing  three 
years  he  was  engaged  in  mining,  In  1884  he  returned  to  Sonoma  county,  but  a  year  later 
went  with  the  Oregon  Short  Line  railroad  and  was  sent  to  Nebraska  as  bookkeeper  for 
Bullen  and  Hendricks,  railroad  construction  contractors,  with  whom  he  remained  a  year 
and  a  half.  He  then  came  back  to  Geyserville  and,  having  met  with  financial  reverses, 
went  to  work  for  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad.  Later  he  had  charge  of  Lytton  Springs, 
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and  afterwards  started  a  general  store  at  Fulton,  California,  where  he  remained  for  about 
three  years.  Selling  his  store,  he  then  built  a  livery  stable  at  Geyserville,  which  he  ran  for 
twelve  years,  and  then  sold.  His  next  occupation  was  manager  of  the  Geyserville 
Roachdale  Company,  with  whom  he  remained  for  six  and  a  half  years.  He  was  then 
appointed  postmaster  of  Geyserville  and  about  the  same  time  established  a  grocery  store, 
which  he  has  continued  to  the  present  time.  He  retired  from  the  postmastership  in  June, 
19915.  Since  1900  Mr.  Bosworth  has  also  successfully  conducted  an  undertaking 
business  here. 

On  November  2,  1886,  Mr.  Bosworth  was  married  to  Miss  Ida  Kilgore,  who  was  bom 
and  reared  in  Geyserville,  a  daughter  of  A.  C.  and  Susan  (Hively)  Kilgore,  both  natives  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  Kilgore  first  crossed  the  plains  in  1848,  with  a  previous  wife,  and  the  last  time, 
with  his  second  wife,  in  1852.  The  last  time  he  also  brought  a  number  of  fine,  blooded 
horses  from  Kentucky.  He  finally  located  at  Geyserville  in  1857  and  became  a  prominent 
farmer  and  stockman  here.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bosworth  were  born  six  children:  Cora  is  the 
widow  of  Newton  B.  Hanlin  and  lives  in  Prescott,  Arizona;  Floyd  L.  is  deceased; 
Georgetta  is  the  wife  of  H.  W.  Rose,  principal  of  the  schools  at  Albion,  California,  and 
they  have  five  children;  Clyde  is  deceased;  Obed  remains  with  his  father;  Jessie  L.,  aged 
fourteen  years,  completes  the  family.  Politically  Mr.  Bosworth  is  a  republican.  He  has 
taken  an  active  interest  in  local  public  affairs  and  has  served  as  a  member  of  the  school 
board.  He  has  led  a  busy  and  useful  life  and  the  success  he  has  won  is  the  reward  of 
persistent  industry,  intelligently  applied. 

History  of  Sonoma  County  California,  Volume  11,  Illustrated.  Honoria  Tuomey.  The  S.  J. 
Clarks  Publishing  Company,  1926.  Page  738. 
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